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CHOICE NOTES. 
KING-AT-ARMS, 


BY WILLIAM OLDYS, NORROY 


(Continued from p- 184.) 


Arkyns’s GLoucrsteRsuire.—There was copy 
enough for two large volumes in folio, though we 
have but one. ‘The original manuscript of the 
second volume, together with many printed copies 
of the first, being all accidentally burnt in the 
fire that happened at Mr. Bowyer’s house [Jan. 
29, 1712-13}, in which the first volume was 
printed, and the second was at the press." 


Brun. — See my account of her Life in the 
parchment volume, 4to., also in the General Dic- 
tionary ; and now by Parson Broughton, in Biog. 
Britannica, 1746. - See several of her Posthumous 
Poems in the Muses’ Mercury, or Monthly Mis- 
cellany, 4to. 1707, which have not been taken no- 
tice of in any account of her. 

Mrs. Behn translated one of the books of Cow- 
ley’s Latin poem on Plants. In this translation, 

1 The plates of Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, except two 
orthree, having escape i the fire of Mr. Bowyer’s printing- 
office in White Friars, the work was republished in 1768 
by Wm. Herbert, the editor of Ames’s Typog. Antiquities ; 
bat by a singular fatality, a great part of this second 
1 Ta also destroyed by fire. Nichols’s Lit, Anec. 
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when she comes to Daphne, who was turned into 


the Bay-tree, she makes the following insertion of 
her own * - 
“T, by a double right, thy bounties claim, 
Joth from my sex, and in Apollo’s name. 
Let me with Sappho and Orinda be 
Oh ever sacred nymph, adorned by thee, 
And give my verses immortality.” 

See what Tate in his Preface, and Dryden says 
of her, and Capt. Alexander Radcliff in my Life 
of her and Prior. About a dozen lines against 
her in the Satire on Translators, first printed in 
the Stak P. ems [4to. 1689), then in R. Cross’s 
Collection of Poems, p. 74 8vo. 1747. Southerne’s 
acknowledyment » herin his Life in the General 
Dictionary; and Burnet’s character of her in the 
Vol. x. in the account of Mrs. Wharton. Lord 
Lansdowne has a poem on her. 

As to Mrs. Behn’s character, it is allowed that 
she was of at cay ‘ity above most of he r sex wl 0 
hav » oblig 1 the publ Cc. She had a re dy om- 
mand of pertinent expressions, and was of a 
fancy pregnant and fluent: whence it is that she 
wrote with a facility, spirit, and warmth, espe- 
cially in amorous subjects, superior to every 
other poetess of the age, and many of the po ‘ts 
too; so that none among us may, perhaps, more 
justly be called the Exegxisn Sarruo, equalling 
her either for description, or perhaps experience, 
in the flames of love, and excelling in her per- 
sonal temptation to it; being a graceful comely 
woman, with brown hair, and a piercing eye, as 
one picture represents her—whether the same 
I am not positive.? I am 


| told, moreover, by one who knew her, that she 


had a happy vein in determining any disputes 
or controversies that might arise in company ; 
having such agreeable repartees at hand upon all 
much discretion in the timing 
of them, that she played them off like winning 
eards. Mrs. Behn was between forty and fifty 
years of age at the time of her death, which was 
hastened by an injudicious physician. 

John Downes, the prompter, in his Roscius 
Anglicanus, 8vo. 1708, says, Mrs. Behn wrote also 
The Jealous Bridegroom about 1672, a good play, 
which lasted six nights; and that Mr, Otway first 
tried to act on the stage the King’s part in this 
play, but the great audience dashed him and 
spoiled him for an actor; and that Nat. Lee hav- 


occasions, and Suv 


ing the same fate in acting Duncan in Macbeth, 


ruined him for a performer also, and from that 


| time their genius set them upon poetry. 


Old Mr. John Bowman, the player, told me that 
Mrs. Belin was the first person he ever knew or 
heard of, who made the liquor called Milk Punch. 


2 Pope has the following couplet on her dramatic 
writings : — 
“The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed.” 
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Langbaine, in his notice of Mrs. Behn’s tragi- 
comedy Widow Ranter, or the History of Bacon 
in Virginia, 1690, remarks “ For the story of Ba- 
con I know no history that relates it; but his 
catastrophe is founded on the known story of 
Cassius, who perished by the hand of his freed- 
man Dandorus, believing his friend Brutus van- 
quished.” Oldys adds, “ There was an insurrec- 
tion in Virginia a little before, made by one 
Nathaniel Bacon, a great opposer of the royal 
party there, in conjunction with one Drummond 
a Scot, and among others.* Bacon died there in 
1675, as near as I can compute, or 1676, as others; 
and his accomplices being routed and subdued by 
the royal party, thirteen of them were hanged, 
some say eighteen.’ There were two or three 
pamphlets published on the subject, one called 
* Strange News from Virginia; being a relation 
of all occurrences in that Country since the 
Death of Nathaniel Bacon: with an Account of 
thirteen persons tried and executed for their Re- 
bellion there, 4to. 1676.’ The account in this 
pamphlet is extracted from a letter written by 
Sir John Burrey, the admiral who transported 
some soldiers thither. He arrived there on the 
29th of January, and says that Bacon had been 
dead two months before. Query, if the Bacon 
before mentioned was not that Nat. Bacon of 
Gray's Inn*, who in 1647 and 1651, published 
his two volumes, 4to. of The Historical Discourse 
on the Government of England, in which he was 
blackened. It has been twice reprinted in folio; 
and it is said Mr. Selden assisted him in it; but 
I think that does not evidently appear. See 
Bishop Nicolson’s descriptive character of this 
book [English Hist. Library, p. 193., ed. 1736.) 
Old Mr. Nathaniel Booth of Gray's Inn has as- 
sured me, that this Nathaniel Bacon did go over 
to Virginia ; but he ‘could not remember what he 
had heard he did there. See more in my Cata- 
logue of English Lives, fol., in the notes, &c.” * 


Experton. — This Elderton was a famous come- 
dian, who flourished about 1570; a facetious 


5 The whole of the narrative connected with this affair 
of Bacon is preserved in one thick volume in Her Ma- 
jesty’s State Paper Office, London. There are besides, in 
the same office, a variety of scattered papers relative to 
the same subject. 

4 Or his son, for the insurgent is called in The History 
of the American Plantations, 2 vols. 8vo., Nat. Bacon, 
jun. and Col. Bacon, a young sprightly man, who had 
been a lawyer too.—Oldys. 

5 For biographical notices of Mrs. Behn consult the 
History of her Life and Manners, written by One of the 
Fair Sex, prefixed to her Histories and Novels, 2 vols. 
12mo. 1735; Kippis’s Biog. Britannica ; Langbaine’s Ac- 
count of Dramatic Poets, p. 17., ed. 1691; Cibber’s Lives 
of the Poets, iii. 17; Freeman’s Kentish Poets; Retrospec- 


tive Rev., 1858, i. 1—18.; Nichols’s Poems, i. 85. ; Geneste’s 
Hist. of the Stage, ii. 79.; and “N, & Q.” 1* §, xi. 184.; 
294 S. viii. 265.; ix. 242, 
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fuddling companion, who, having a great readi. 
ness at rhyming, composed abundance of sonnets 
and catches upon love and wine, which were then 
in great vogue among the light and merry part of 
the town; but he was not more notable for hig 
drollery and his doggrel than he was for his drink. 
ing, insomuch that he was seldom remembered for 
his singular faculty in either of the former, but his 
thorough practice in the latter was joined to it, 
Wherefore we find him called the Bacchanalian 
Buffoon, the red-nosed ballad-maker, and such 
like. It seems by this excessive habit he indulged 
himself in, over his strong drink, that he fell a 
martyr to Sir John Barleycorn, as some of his 
contemporary writers have hinted. See the con- 
troversial writings of Dr. G. Harvey and Thomas 
Nash. We find he was dead before the year 
1592, and Mr. Camden has preserved this epitaph 
on him: — 
“ Hic situs est sitiens, atque ebrius Eldertonus, 
Quid dico, hic situs est? hic potius sitis est.” 
Remains, p. 382, 4to. 1614. 

Which may be thus rendered or imitated : — 

Dead drunk here Elderton doth lie; 

Dead as he is, he still is dry: 

So of him it may well be said, 

Here he, but not his thirst, is laid.® 


Fasran. — Fabian wrote a continuation of his 
Chronicle, probably to his own death, which was 
in the custody of John Stow, and unprinted in 
1600.7 Out of this unprinted part, Hackluyt 
cites a note of Sebastian Cabot’'s discoveries, anno 
13 Hen. VII. ; but the first edition I have seen 
continues the History, as I remember, to 1509, 
and that was printed in 1533 * [2 vols. fol.], and 





6 Stow says (Survey, p. 217., 4to. 1599) that Elderton 
was an attorney of the sheriffs’ court in the city of Lon- 
don about the year 1570, and quotes some verses which 
he wrote about that time, on the erection of the new por- 
tico with images at Guildhall. Warton thinks the fol- 
lowing lines by Bishop Hall in his Satires were levelled 
at Elderton : — 


“Some drunken rimer thinks his time well spent, 
If he can live to see his name in print; 
Who when he once is fleshed to the presse, 
And sees his handsell have such fair successe, 
Sung to the wheele, and sung unto the payle, 
He sends forth thraves of ballads to the sale.” 

For notices of Elderton, see Ritson’s Bibliographica 
Poetica, p. 198., ed. 1802; Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, iii. 431., ed. 1840; Hall’s Satires, by Singer, P- 
114.; Harleian Miscellany, by Park, x. 266—274.; and 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, i. 8%, 89. 

7 Stow, in the collections which he made for his Survey, 
speaks-of a Continuation by Fabian himself, as low as the 
third year of Henry VIIL, “which Boke (he adds) I 
have in writen hand.” (MS. Harl. 538.) It is not im- 
probable, as Sir Henry Ellis conjectures, that it might 
have gone from Stow’s Collection to Sir Robert Cottons. 

8 The edition of 1533 was the second: the first edition 
was printed by Richarde Pynson in 1516. In the Gren- 
ville library are two copies of the third edition, 1559. 
One of the copies contains the following MS. note: “ It 
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Fabian died in 1512. Of Fabian, and the edi- 
tions of his History, see Tyrrell’s Preface; Hearne’s 
Preface to Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, p. 
32.; Strype in Abp. Parker's Life, p. 235.; and 
what I have said in my Fuller's Worthies.° 


Mitton. — Remember my dates of all his works 
at the end of his Life by E. Philips; and what I 
have observed in Toland’s Life of him, and Bayle’s 
observation on his style. See one of Mist's Jour- 
nals upon him [Toland] and his Amintas, and the 
Answer. 

See my pamphlet containing the castration of 
his [Milton’s ?] History. His own observations on 
himself. See my Universal Spectator on his Spirit 
of Liberty ; and the pamphlet written against him, 
called No Blind Guides®, &c., and the verses in 
MS. which I found at the end of another old 
pamphlet, where I have mentioned the Psalm 
which Milton, or his father, set to music. Peck’s 
Life and Works, §c., 1740. Wm. Benson's erect- 
ing of his monument ; settling 1000/. for trans- 
lating his Paradise Lost into Latin on young 
Dobson — the interest while he was doing it, and 
the principal when done. 

Milton’ cipher for secret communication, with 
others used by the republicans under Oliver, I 
had among the Royal Letters in Clarendon's col- 
lections which I redeemed from perdition, and 
presented to my late noble Lord of Oxford, and 
they are still preserved in the Harleian library : 
but God knows how soon that magnificent collec- 
tion of Manuscripts may undergo the same dis- 
persion as the printed books, which were sold to 
Tom Osborne my neighbour for less than 13,0001, 
though the binding only of the least part of them 
by his Lordship, cost him 18,0002. 

A Verbal Index to Milton's Paradise Lost was 
published by Mr. Coxeter in 12mo., 1741, printed 
for Innis and Brown. 

Lauder is now writing a book to prove Milton 
a plagiary. He begun in one of the Magazines. 
has not, as far as I know, been noticed, that two editions 
of this Chronicle were printed in the same year by Kyng- 
ston. The present copy contains matter respecting 
Queen Elizabeth at p. 566 to the end, which is not to be 
found in the copies of usual occurrence.” The other copy 
[ee II.] appears to agree with the preceding to page 565. 

ages 566 to the end of 571 differ in the relation of the 
death of Queen Mary, which in the first is stated to have 
taken place on the XVII. of December, 1558, and in this 
copy the XVII. of November is named. The former edi- 
tion terminates with the coronation of Elizabeth on the 
15th of January, and the printing of the book is stated 
to have been finished on the 26th of April, 1559. The 


last event mentioned in this copy is the Queen’s riding | 


to the Parliament on the 8th of May, though the title- 
page mentions “ Mense Aprilis,” as in the former edition, 
.” Avaluable bibliographical account of Fabian’s Chro- 
nicle is prefixed to the quarto edition of 1811, edited by Sir 
enry Ellis, 
10 By Sir Roger L’Estrange, published in 1660. 
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See an answer in Mag. Feb. 1749, and Dr. Kirk- 
patrick in The Sea Piece, 8vo., 1750, Preface. 
See also a pamphlet published against Lauder, 
called Miltonomastixz. See also, Furius:*or a 
Modest Attempt towards an History of the Life and 
Surprising Expivits of the famous W. L., Critick 
and Thief-catcher, 8vo., 1748." 


Sucking. — The largest account of Sir John 
Suckling is in Lloyd’s Memoirs, being near six 
pages in folio, and not a dozen lines of solid his- 
tory. The whole beginning is a chain of byper- 
boles, and the whole life may serve to feed the 
eyes with a full meal of words, and leave the mind 
quite hungry for the @bject matter. My ac- 
count of him much more complete in the quarto 
volume of Lives, parchment cover. See also the 
references in my Fuiler’s Worthies and Winstanley. 
He was patron to Thomas Nabbes, the dramatic 
poet, who dedicated his comedy, Covent Garden, 
to him, acted in 1632, printed in 4to. 1638. At 
Theobald’s, 19th Dec. 1630, Sir John Suckling of 
Witham knighted. (Thos. Walkley’s Cat. of 
Dukes, §c., 8vo. 1639.) 

Recollect where I have set down the story my 
Lord Oxford told me he had from Dean Chet- 
wood, who had it from Lord Roscommon, of Sir 
John Suckling’s being robbed of a casket of jewels 
and gold when he was going to France by his 
valet, who I think poisoned him, and stuck the 
blade of a penknife in Sir John’s boot to prevent 
his pursuit of him, and wounded him incurably in 
the heel besides.’ It is in one of my pocket-books, 
white vellum cover-—the white journal that is not 
gilt. 

Remember the MS. account I have about Sir 
John Suckling’s being beaten by Mr. Digby his 
rival. See the lampoon on him in the pamphlets 
on the Scots’ expedition in Morgan's Phenix Bri- 
tannicus. Query, if it is not in his tragedy The Sad 
One, that I remarked a passage in ridicule of Ben 
Jonson. In The Tryal of Skill, or New Session 
of the Poets, fol. 1704, Suckling accuses Thomas 
Cheek with having murdered his goblins in every 
page. 

Sir John Suckling has verses before Coryat’s 
Crudities, 4to., 1611. 

A Letter concerning a Married Life, subscribed 
John Suckling, London, Nov. 18, 1629, in the 
Ashmolean Library, Oxon. 

1 Lauder was discovered to have forged most of his 
parallels, or to have taken them from Hog’s Latin ver- 
sion of Milton’s poem by Dr. Douglas, now { 1764] Canon 
of Windsor.—Percy. Furius was written by Henderson, 
a bookseller. 

2 Suckling was robbed by his valet-de-chambre, and 
putting on his boot in a passionate hurry to pursue the 
thief, a rusty nail concealed at the bottom of one of them 
pierced his heel, and brought on a mortification, of which 
he died.— Warton on Pope, ii. 109. 

5 For the particulars of this cudgelling, see the Stra/- 


| forde Letters, 1739, i. 336. 
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Sir John Suckling’s Letter to Mr. Henry Ger- 
min, 1640, a manuscript among the Collection of 
Poems of Thomas Brotherton of Hey in Lan- 
cashire. 

An Elegy upon the Death of the Renowned Sir 
John Sutlin, 4to., 1642, with another short poem 
“To Sir John Sutlin upon Aglaura.” First a 
bloody tragedy, then by the said Sir John turned 
toacomedy. These poems are in one short 4to., 
but to the copy before me is written “ Authore 
Gulielmo Norris.” 

See Thomas Stanley's Poems, 8vo., 1651, on Sir 
John Suckling’s Picture of Poems. On Str John 
Suckling’s Warlike Preparations for the Scottish 
War, in Sir John Me Musarum Delicie. 
Also, in Anthony Hammond's Wiscellany of Poems, 
8vo., 1720. Another Poem, pretended to be writ 
from France by Sir John Suckling, 4to., 1641 
The Conversion of Sir John Suckling Srom a 
Papist to a Protestant, 4to., 1641.4 


-* 
188 


Joun Trussev. — Both Bishop Nicolson and 
Dr. Kennet seem very censorious in their account 
of John Trussel’s Description of the City of Win- 
chester, neither of them appearing to have ever 
seen it; nor even Anthony Wood, from whom 
their intelligence is derived. For it is a manu- 
script in the Norfolcian library, and seems not, 
in a folio volume as it is, too voluminous for the 
description of such a city, considering there is a 
preamble on the origin of cities in general also 
before it. 

(To be continued.) 


OLDYSIANA., 


Oupys’s Diary anp tue “History or THE 
Turee Impostors” (2° §. xi. 143.) — Evelyn's 
book, referred to in a note to this page, was clearly 
not the work to which Oldys’s text has relation, He 
evidently alludes to the*Crur Bibliographica, the 


famous tract De Tribus Impostoribus, on the exist- | , 
< e Tribus ee ee ee ok i ee i leading writers in The Universal Spe 
ence and author (styled by Sir Thomas Browne | 


“ that villain and Secretary of Hell,”) of which so 
John Suckling is in the Life 
Works, by the Rev. Alfred 
36. whole of Sir John Su kling’s 
Works, containing his Poems, Letters, and Plays, wer¢ 
published several times by Tonson; and in two neat 
volumes by T. Davies, 1770. 

Besides the MS. in th 


rhe best count of Sir 
prefixed to Selections from his 


Suckling, 8vo., 1836 rh 


Norfolcian library, Gough 
(British Topog., i. 387.) states that “in a catalogue of 
the famous Robert Smith’s books, sold by auction 1682, 
No. 24., was a MS. entitled ‘A Description of the City 
of Winchester, with an historical relation of divers me- 
morable o rrences touching the same; and prefixed to 
of the original of Cities in general, by J 
ol., which was purchased by a Mr. Rothwell.” 
This MS., written by | about 1620, was in the 


it, a preamble 





rrussel 
library of John Duthy, Esq., who permitted Dr. Milner 
to make extracts from it for his History and Antiquities 
of Winchester, 4to., 1801. 
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many disputes have~been moved by the bibliogrs 
phers of the last century. The subject woul 
form an interesting article for “N. & Q.” if j 
have not already been noticed there, as to whic), 
[am not at this moment quite clear. At present 
it may be sufficient to refer to Analectabiblio 
(Paris, 1836, 8vo., vol. i. p. 412.), and the authors 
there cited, for some account of the questions 
raised on this much vexed theme. 

Jas. Crosstry 


Oupys’s INTENDED Ilistory or Music ty 
Enciannp. —In the very interesting Diary « 
William Oldys, now in course of publication ji 
“N. & Q.,” the diarist has recorded, under dat 
July 7, 1737, a visit to Dr. Pepusch, the eminent 
musical theorist, “to have farther talk about bh 
rare old musical collections”; and under date, 
Sept. 23, an offer made him by the Doctor « 
“any intelligence or assistance from his antient 
collections of music for a history of that art and 
its professors in England.” Can any correspon- 
dent inform me whether Oldys made any collec- 
tions for, or progress in, such a history? And if 
so, what has become of them? A portion of Dr. 
Pepusch’s extensive and valuable library became, 
on his death in 1752, divided between Jobn 
Travers, organist of the King’s chapel, and 
Ephraim Kelner, one of the band of Drury Lar 
Theatre. Kelner’s share was, after his death, 
dispersed by auction by Paterson in Essex Street, 
on Saturday, 26th March, 1763; and Travers's 
moiety, after passing, on his demise, into other 
hands, also came to the hammer in 1766. Another 
portion of the Doctor's library was bequeathed by 
him to the Academy of Ancient Music, found 
in 1710.* Oldys died 15th April, 1761. I shall 
be obliged by any information on the subject. 

W. H. Huss 

If Oldys made any collections for a History of Mu 
they were most probably handed over to Sir John Ha 
kins. David Erskine Baker, Hawkins, and Oldys, v 


tator. Our musical knight appears to have been some- 
what reluctant in acknowledging his obligations to ! 
friends. Oldys, writing to Sir John Hawkins, ren 
him that “the few materials I, long since, with much 
search, gathered up concerning Izaak Walton, you ha‘ 
seen, and extracted, I hope, what you found necessary for 
the purpose I intended them.” But on turning to Sit 
John’s Life of Walton, the reader will find but a scant 
acknowledgment for only one statement made by him, 
respecting some letters of Walton in the Ashm 
Museum. This throws some light on a passage if 
Grose’s Olio, p. 139., where he tells us, that “among 
Oldys’s works is a Preface to Izaak Walton’s Angling 
rhe edition of Walton’s Complete Angler, 1760, con 
an interesting biography of Charles Cotton from th 


* This institution must not be confounded with the 
Concerts of Ancient Music, which became extinct 


1848, and were entirely distinct, not having been « 
blished until some sixty years after the foundation of the 
Academy. 
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of William Oldys, making forty-eight pages, but abridged 
in the later editions. The whole of this biographical 
sketch has been used by Sir Harris Nicolas in his ad- 
mirable Life of Charles Cotton, but the name of Oldys is 
not once mentioned! Dr. Towers, who compiled the Life 
of Cotton for Kippis’s Biog. Britannica, has erroneously 
attributed Oldys’s Life of this Piscator and Poet to Sir 


7 


John Hawkins.—Ep. } 





Pamputet By Minton (7) (2S. xi. 142., not 
4.) — The word his should be substituted for the, 
before the word changing, in the title quoted by 
Oldys. In my copy of this pamphlet, A Copy of a 
Letter from an Officer of the Army in Ireland, to his 
Highness the Lord Protector, concerning his chang- 
ing of the Government, I notice the word Well- 
worth written in a contemporary hand. Query, 
Does this give any clue to the authorship of the 
letter? As regards 1654 being “a feigned date,” 
a quotation from the postscript may be useful as 
affording a certain amount of explanation : — 

“Reader,” it says, “that this letter should not be ex- 
posed to publique view so long after the date thereof, I 
hope will not possess thee with any prejudice against it. 
The honesty and reason of the tract, and faithfulnesse of 
the Author to that good old principle of common justice, 
equity, and liberty, secured in the most noble form of 
government, viz. the people’s representative, may com- 
mend it to thee.’ 

Frep. Henpriks. 





RELIQUES OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


For the following translation of Homer's de- 
scription of the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, I am indebted to the late Rev. T. Foote 
Gower of Great Totham, in Essex. It came into 
his possession through the connection of the family 
with that of Lord Bolingbroke, owing to the widow 
of the uncle of his lordship marrying Dr. Foote 
Gower of Battersea. Dr. Gower of Chelmsford, 
the antiquary and historian of Chester, left it to 
his son, to whom I was indebted for permission to 
copy it, accompanied by the tradition that Lord 
Bolingbroke was the author. Upon a careful com- 
parison of the writing with that of his lordship’s 
two letters (copies of which accompany this), I 
have no doubt that it is also an autograph, though 
ina bolder and more carefully-inscribed charac- 
ter. Pope's versification of the following occupies 
from line 492, to 637. of the 6th Book. 

“ Hom. Iliad, Z. Ver. 394. 
“Interea occurrit properanti Sponsa marito, 

(Quam bonus Aetion, Thebes moderatus habenas 

(Sylvose Thebes) immensa dote beatam, 

Priamide junxit forti propriamq. dicavit. 

Juxta ibat teneram comitata Pedissequa matrem, 

Cujus blanda jacens ad pectora, parvulus Infans 

Emicuit, forma pulcher Puer, aurea Stella. 

Infanti titulum dedit Hector ab amne Scamandro, 

Sed Patria, ob Patris Famam, Astyanacta vocavit. 

ss Arrisit placido ore Heros; contraria Conjux 

Triste gemens, pressam tenuit meestissima dextram, 

Et sic compellans, lacrymis manantibus, orta est : 
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“Quo, Conjux, animi fervens audacia ducit ? 
Quo, generose, ruis? Veneris nec dulcia curas 
Premia, nec Sponsam infaustam ? mox orba relinquar ; 
Impete mox facto ruet in te bellica Turba. 

Megq. gemiscentem Coeli convexa dolebit 

Cernere: Meerori indulgens Solatia spernam 
acides sevis absorpsit meenia flammis, 

Vastateeq. Patris mortem superaddidit urbi. 

Sed licet immitis, licet atra cede superbus, 
Abstinuit Victor miserum spoliare cadaver. 

Illius in tumulo Nymphe juga celsa colentes, 
Agida vibranti Jove natx, dulce comantes 
Consevere ulmos, und? ardua panditur umbra. 
Idem septenos Fratres occidit Achilles ; 

Una dies Fratres septenos misit ad Orcum, 
Pinguia dum virides pavere armenta per agros. 
Insuper et genetrix crudelia vincula sensit, 
Vincula, que serd, vix hen! bene libera, fugit, 
Quin animam abripuit nervo resonante Diana. 

At tu, care Hector, prestas mihi utrumq. Parentem ; 
Tu pariter mihi Frater eris, dulcisq. maritus: 

Siste gradum; conjux querulusq. hoc supplicat Infans. 
Tutius armato caprificum milite cingas; 

Fraudibus hic patet, hic ter nos circumdedit hostis. 
Ter sunt conati Idomeneus et strenuus Ajax, 
Atrideq. duo, Tydidesq. inclytus Heros, 

Seu monuit Vates, seu pectoris impulit ardor.’ 

“Cui tum Priamides: ‘ Mecum labor iste, sed atra 
Horresco maledicta Phrygum, si bella relinquam, 
Innectamve moras: nec me mea vivida virtus 
Deserit: illa urget validis accingier armis, 

Illa jubet pulchras generis defendere laudes. 
Tempus erit (sic Fata volunt) ah! flebile tempus, 
Cum sacra in cineres vertetur gloria Trojex, 
Occumbetgq. neci Priamus, Priamiq. juventus. 

Sed mihi non Patriz luctus tam pectora tangit, 
Non Hecuba, et sevo pereuntiim funere Fratrum, 
Quam tuus, Andromache, tuus, O! tristissima conjux, 
Cum lacrymis madefacta genas captiva traheris, 
Jussa manu tremula peregrinam texere telam, 
Assiduisq. haustas portare laboribus undas, 

Qua seva ingrate quereris dum tadia vite, 
Hostibus indigitata vocaberis Hectoris uxor: 
Hectoris heu, nomen, miseris et horroribus implens, 
Mille laboranti renovabit corde dolores. 

Ante, precor, gelida requiescam mortis in umbra 

Et tacito potiar tumulo, quam vestra querela 
Torqueat attonitas sevis cruciatibus aures.’ 

« Dixit, et amplexus captans, sua brachia tendit 
Infanti Pater, et viso Patre territus Infans 
Hesit amans Famule notasq. recessit in ulnas, 
ra timens nitida, et nutantem vertice Cristam. 
Letitia tacite saliebant corda Parentim 
Depositog. truci capitis bellator honore 
Cum paulum manibus vertasset amabile pignus: 
Oscula dat labiis roseis; sic deinde precatur: 

«“*0O vos, Ceelicolw, Tuq., O Supreme Deorum, 
Cingite Numinibus, Puerum; date, protegat armis 

liacos muros, decoret virtute coronam, 

Et premat Hostiles ardenti fulmine turmas, 
Dumq. olim spolia indutus pretiosa redibit, 
Audiet illustri generosior Hectore miles: 

Ut resonos inter plausus fremitusq. suorum 
Gaudebit pulchris genetrix animata triumphis.’ 

“ Finierat votum Pater, Uxorisq. lacertis 
Dulce remisit onus—Veneres ea pendula micans 
Involvit gremio, et vultu subridet amico, 
Lacrymulis teneris oculos sutfusa nitentes. 

Ire videns lacrymas, molli Dux arsit amore, 
Et placida nigros lenivit voce dolores. ; 

“* Quid fles, Andromache? decreta est funeris hora, 

Qua prius infernas nequaquam mittar ad umbras: 
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At simul hora venit, non proderit ardua virtus, 
Nec genua imbellis deludent fata juvente. 

Tu valeas, digressa domum; Tibi lana colusq. 
Conveniunt; mea me vocat ad certamina Martis 
Gloria; Martis opus, Patriawq. acerrima cura, 
Heroas decet; ante alios, decet Hectora virtus,’” 


“ Lord Bolingbroke to Mrs. Gower of Battersea. 

“A thousand thanks to you, dear Madam, for the re- 
ciepts which you have been so kind as to send me, as 
well as for the Letter which accompanied them. I have 
not been used to recieve good news from the country 
where you are, but I shall always reckon it such to hear 
that those whom I respect and love are well, and continue 
me their Friendship, among whom I have ever given a 
particular place to you and to Mr. G. When justice will 
prevail no Man is able to say; it is therefore every Man’s 
interest to turn his thoughts, and to conduct his life, in 
such a manner as not to fear the worst consequences of 
injustice; and this I do assure you that | have done long 

ro. 

“ The Lilley of the Valley Flowers, both dry and steep- 
ing in the best French Brandy, will be soon with you; 
and if there is anything else which such an Hermit as I 
am can do worth your acceptance, be pleased to lay your 
commands upon me, Let me desire you to present my 
most humble service to Mr. G., and to be persuaded that 
I shall constantly remain, Madam, your most faithful 
and most obeddt. hble sevt. - 

“ September ye 10%, 1721 

“ Lord Bolingbroke to Mrs. Gower of Battersea. 

“I have long known, Madam, how capable you are of 
friendship, and how sincere in your professions, and have 
always set a due value on y* one, and been extreemly 

leased whenever you have honoured me with the other. 
Restove my humble thanks for y* last Letter, and do me 
the justice to be persuaded that no one can have a truer 
respect for you than myself. You are very indulgent to- 
wards a poor Frenchwoman, who does the best she can 
in a strange country. I am sorry she has not the satis- 
faction of assuring you in English that she knows your 
merit, and would be glad to deserve a share in your 
friendship. Let me desire you to make my best services 
acceptable to Mr. Gower, and so believe me, madam, your 
most faithful and obedt. servt. 
“ April ye 6", 1725.” 








G. W. 


Jounson. 





FARTHER AND FURTHER. 

I had long sought for a rule, or rules, for the 
proper use of these two words, which appeared to 
me to be somewhat indiscriminately used by many, 
even among the well-educated.* Not being able 
to find any rules, I was thrown back upon my 
own judgment. I did not then attempt to draw 
up rules, but I used the words in the way that 
seemed the most proper, or perhaps rather, the 
most convenient, to me. Soon, however, I dis- 
covered that my use of the words was really 
based upon certain fixed rules which I had adopted 
unconsciously, These rules I here submit to your 
readers. In one or two of them no doubt all will 
concur; to the others objections will most pro- 
bably be raised. So much the better; discussion 


I might say, I think, even w first-rate authors. 
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here, as elsewhere, will be sure to effect improve- 
ment. 

I will begin by giving examples of the way in 
which I use the two words, and then deduce the 
-rules from them. The examples may not include 
every case, but I trust the rules will. 

(1.) FARTHER. 
(a.) Rome is farther from London than it is from 
Paris. 
Which of these two towns is the farther from Lon- 
don? 
At the farther end of the street. 
You are farther from the truth than ever. 
(4.) Before I proceed farther. 
I can’t walk a step farther. 
(2.) Furruer. 
(c.) Upon further consideration. 
If you require further proof. 
What further need have we of witnesses ? 
XXvi. 65.) 
(d.) Further, | have to say (=furthermore.) 
And further, by these, my son, be admonished, 
Eccles. xii. 12. 

From (a.) it will be seen that when any dis- 
tance, whether actual and measurable, or only 
figurative, is implied, I use farther. 

From (0.), that after verbs of motion, or when 
motion (either mental or corporeal) is implied, I 
always use farther. 

By comparing examples (2.) and (3.) of (a) 
with those in (c.), it will be seen that both farther 
and further are used as adjectives, and may be 
joined with substantives; but that then farther 
signifies more remote (the distance being either 
actual and measurable, or figurative), whils t fur- 
ther signifies rather additional. And, finally, by 
comparing (a.) and (d.), it will be seen that ‘when 
farther stands alone as an adverb, it always im- 
plies distance of some sort ; whereas further, under 
the same circumstances, means besides, in addi- 
tion. 

Even in accordance with these rules, further 
might perhaps be used with verbs of motion, but 
then it could only signify a continuance of the ac- 
tion, and not an increase of the distance. ‘Thus, “to 
proceed further” could, according to my views, 
only mean fo continue to proceed ; whereas, “to 
proceed farther,” would mean to proceed foagreater 
distance. 

These few observations were suggested by your 
printer's having thought fit, in a note of mine upon 
“ Mews,” which you did me the honour to insert 
(2°¢ S. x. 489.), to print in the third line from the 
beginning “ farther investigation,” although, I be- 
lieve, I pretty distinetly wrote further. This mis- 
print of course shocked me. F. C. 


( Matt. 





WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
When, in the chapter on this subject in my 
Tules and Popular Fictions, I gave half-a-dozen 
| parallels to this story, 1 thought I had done sufli- 
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cient to prove its legendary character. I find, 
however, in reading the Saturday Review, that the 
Rey. Mr. Lysons, in his work on the subject of 
the celebrated Whittington, has endeavoured to 
prove » the actual truth of what I asserted to be a 
mere fiction. It may then be as well, under the 
sure guidance of chronology, to give that theory 
its coup-de-grace by showing its absolute im- 
possibility. 

From Mr. Lysons’s statement it appears, that 
Richard Whittington must have been born before 
1360, the year in which his father died ; and that 
he was Lord Mayor, for the first time, in 1397. 
Consequently, as the voyage of the cat occurred 
when be was only a lad, it must have been in, 
say 1375, or thereabouts. Now the story tells 
that it was on the west coast of Africa that the 
cat produced so much wealth; while, during the 
whole life-time of Whittington, that coast was 
nearly as unknown to Europe as America: for 
the Portuguese did not begin their discoveries 
along it till the fifteenth century ; not, in fact, till 
after the death of Whittington, in whose time the 
most distant voyages of English ships could only 
have been to the Baltic, or the Mediterranean ; on 
the shores of which cats were as well known and 
as plentiful as in England. 

It is therefore manifest, that the whole story of 
the cat is a mere fiction, and I suspect that its 
appropriation to Whittington is not older than 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. If any of the 
legends be founded in fact, it is the Persian one. 

Tnuos. Krigutiey. 





Hiner Notes. 

Lapy Saran Lenox. — Mr. Leigh Hunt (Old 
Court Suburb, vol. ii. 
lady, who married Sir Thos. Chas. Bunbury, Bart., 
M.P. for Suffolk, to have been the subject of the 
“Lass of Richmond Hill.” Is this to remain a 
questio verata ?—which I thought “ N. & Q.” had 
peremptorily replied to. I beg to state, her Lady- 
ship’s marriage *, as above alluded to, took place 
the 2nd June, 1762: twenty-seven years after 


which this song, which eman: ited from _ pen of 


Mr. Wm. U pton, was first produced as “a new 
and favourite song” at Vauxhall, sung by Mr. 
Incledon, “ with unbounded applause.” And it is 


absurd to suppose a lovestricken swain urging his 
inamorata, under such circumstances, to listen to 
his suit by exclaiming — 

“I die for her i love!” 

This a be to realise the marvellous ro- 
mance (?) of Ninon de I'Enclos; or the fabulous 
tale of the inimitab le Le Sage, which appears like 
& counterpart of the story of Ninon de rE nelos, 
and is entitled the History of Inésille and Don 


° Ses London Magaz ine, vol. X xxi. p. 341. 62. 
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Valerio* ; which is so well worked up as to be 
almost an unpuralleled piece of fiction. With re- 
gard to Lady Sarah Bunbury, and the faux pas 
she committed with Lord Wm. Gordon, brother 
to the Duke of Gordon, your readers may con- 
sult the Chronique Scandaleuse — The Jochey 
Club.= In conclusion, this “ Lass of Richmond 
Hill” was, no doubt, a totally imagin: ary déesse— 
a personage having no other existence than in the 


| mind of the well-known song writer, Mr. Wm. 


12.) alleges the above | 


Upton ; who employed his talents in furnishing 
songs for places of public amusement, and on 
familiar occasions, and particularly for Vauxhall 
and Astley’s. He appears by Watt's Bibliotheca 
to have been the author of a volume of Poems on 
several Occasions, 8vo., 1788; and a Collection 
of Songs, sung at Vaurhall, 8vo., 1798; and, 
according to the IJilustrated Book of English 
Songs (3rd edition, 8vo., p- 159.), he was author 
of a song which was extremely popular at the 
beginning of this century, “ Abraham Newland.” 
Perbaps some reader of “N. & Q.” will please to 
communicate some biographical sketch of Mr. 
Wm. Upton. . 4. & 
Reaisters, — The following will be 


” 


PAaRIsu 
interesting to many readers of “ N. & Q.: 
Copy of an entry in the Register Book of Weston near 
sath, beginning 1538, 

“In the first veare of King James (1603) it was or- 
dered by a Canon of the Church, that all Registers of 
Churches should be written over again in Parchment, 
whereas before most were written in paper, and so they 
should continew for ever; whereupon Mr, Doct® Powell, 
then Archdeacon of Bathe, commanded me to write 
this Register Booke againe, as now it is, out of the 
ould paper Register, truly and word for word, without 
any addition, as far as it did reache to. The ould Regis- 
ter to this day I keepe and meane to leave it to posteritie. 

“ TromaAs PACKSTON, 
“ Vicarius de Weston, juxta Bathon.” 
H. T. E. 

Samuet Jounson’s Preraces ano Depica- 
Tions. — You have given Johnson's opinion of 
the value of Dryden's Prefaces (2"°S. xi. 125.), 
but Johnson's own wall deserve to be collected 
for the delectation of those who like their peculiar 
Thus in the Dedication to the Marquis 


metre. 
of Abreu, in Baretti’s Dictionary, 4to. 1760, he 
says :— 


“ My Lord, — That acuteness of penetration into cha- 
racters and designs, and that nice discernment of human 
passions and practices which have raised you to your 
present height of station and dignity of employment, 
have long shewn you that Dedicatory addresses are 
written for the sake of the Author more frequently than 
of the Patron; and thongh they profess only reverence 
and zeal, are commonly dictated by interest or vanity. 


I have no hesitation in ascribing this to Joln- 
son, as it has the same rhythm as the famous first 


* Histoire de Gil Blas, liv. 8iéme, chap. i. 


+ The Jockey Club, Part 1., 12th edition, 1792, p. 93. 
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sentence of the History of Rasselas,—“ Ye, who 
listen with credulity to the whispers of hope, and 
expect,” &e. And it is not feasible that Baretti 
himself should write such fine English. 


Wm. Davis. | 


Booxs prrRintep rrom Sirver Tyres. — This 
fable has been repeated by old book-collectors, 
until it has become a heresy to dispute it. In 
searching through a file of local newspapers, issued 
in the early part of last century, I have found an 
advertisement which will possibly dissipate the 
myth better than any argument on its absurdity, 
or the suggestion that thirsty compositors would 
soon have found out how many “ ems, longprimer,” 
would purchase a gallon of beer! The adver- 
tisement describes a book as “ finely printed from 
Elzevir type, on Dutch paper.” A few weeks 
later, Elzevir becomes, by corruption, silver ; and 
the error is not corrected before the notice dis- 

TY ‘a 
appears. U. O.N. 

Monvument or Bisnor Cartwricut. —In the 
yard attached to St. Giles's Church, Shrewsbury 
(re-opened last Thursday), lie the remains of the 
last nonjuring bishop in England, under a grave- 
stone bearing following inscription : — 

“ Underneath 
lie the Remains of 
William Cartwright, 
Apothecary, 
who died 14th Oct. 1799, 
Aged 69. 

Also the remains of 
Sarah Sophia Cartwright, 
wife of the above, 
who died 6th Oct. 1801, 
Aged 70.” 

Bishop Cartwright practised as an apothecary. 
The late W. G. Rowland stated that he used to 
dress in purple cloth, and that the late Bishop 


D QUERIES. 





Horsley very much surprised a party of Shrews- | 


bury people by maintaining that W. C. was as 
much a bishop as he himself.* Joun ALLEN. 
Prees, Shrewsbury. 


Tue Names or Praces 1y NoRWAY ENDING IN 
-sy. — Dr. Latham, in his Ethnology of the British 
Islands (edition, 1852), pp. respectively, 245. and 
251., writes: “In Jutland the forms in -dy at- 
tain their maximum. They prevail in the Islands. 
They prevail in Sweden. They are rare (a fact 
of great importance) in Norway.” And again he 
writes, in both cases apparently following Wor- 
saae: “Common as they are in Denmark and 
Sweden, they are almost wholly wanting in Nor- 
way.” 

To test the truth of the above remarks, I have 
looked over Kart over det Sydlige Norge [&c.] 
ved P. A. Munch, Professor ved Universitet i 
Christiania, 1845, and made a list of names of 





[* For notices of Bishop Cartwright, see “N, & Q.” 24 
S. 1. 175, 339.; v. 496.—Eb. } 
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places ending in -by. Oncounting the names, [ 
was astonished to find that I had written down 
the names of eighty-eight places. I then took up 
Ve thart over Norge [§e.] aft Jd. Waligorski, og N. 
Wergeland, 3die oplag [§c.], 1856, af N. Werge. 
land, and in the part entitled Kart over det 
nordlige Norge eller Tromsi Stift, I picked out 
four names ending in-by. It seems very strange 
that Dr. Latham should speak of names ending in 
-by being rare, when, at the very least, there are 
ninety-two of such names. Though we only find 
four in Wergeland’s Map of the North of Nor. 
way, I think it is very likely that more might be 
found on Munch’s map of that part of Norway. 
If the readers of “N. & Q.” should wish it, I 
ean send you my list of places ending in -dy. 

Epwin ArRMIsTEAp, 

21. Warwick Place, Leeds. 





Queries, 
THE GREEN WOMAN OF CARLISLE CASTLE. 


In the intervals of taking breath between sundry 
fierce bouts of sword play with my drill-sergeant, 
he has an amusing habit of relating to me his 
adventures, travels, or other experiences. He 
told me a story the other day of his. comrade 
James Freeman, of the 4th battery, 2nd battalion 
of the Royal Artillery. Being quartered, in 1849, 
at Carlisle Castle, the men used to remark that 
one of the walls, at a certain part, sounded hollow 
when struck. This circumstance had frequently 
attracted curiosity ; and it was supposed that be- 
hind this wall there probably existed some undis- 
covered vault or passage. One day when the 
men were at drill, and James Freeman was enjoy- 
ing a little idleness, he conceived the idea of 
making an exploration. Procuring a pick-axe, he 
began to dig into the wall near the ground or 
floor. After considerable labour he contrived to 
extract some of the blocks of stone. The superin- 
cumbent masonry thus being undermined, and 
being further loosened by the blows of the tool 


| he was wielding, suddenly gave way, and fell out 


upon him. Some exclamations which he involun- 
tarily uttered brought in the sentry on duty, who 
was not far off. What the astonished sentry saw, 
made him shout for further assistance, which 


| brought in the officers and men. There lay Free- 


man and his pickaxe, covered with stones, mortar, 
and rubbish, together with the disjointed skeleton 
of a woman, which had been dressed in green silk, 
and also the skeleton of a child; the whole of 
which had fallen out in a heap. The sergeant, 
who was an eye-witness, describes the silk (as it 
was taken to be) in a somewhat dilapidated con- 


| dition, but of a moderately good green colour. 


| He does not know what became of it; but the 


bones were collected and buried in the church- 
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yard, near the body of some Scottish chief, who 
he believes was executed at Carlisle for having 
parti ipated in the affair of 1745. Now, if these 
were really the remains of awoman and her child, 
may this not have been an instance of mural se- 
ul The sergeant imagines the woman was 
standing upright, with the child by her side. He 
often got into the hole afterwards, which was not 
filled up. He speaks of it as having been about 
six or seven feet high, three broad, and nearly the 
same deep. As the story is not a usual one, I 
should like to know more, or have some light 
thrown upon what I have adduced. Historically 
speaking, I woul@ also ask what well attested in- 
stances of mural sepulture there are on record? 
whether they were resorted to as a common mode 
of punishment, or only for a particular description 
of offence ? and down to how late a period so bar- 
barous a custom is known to have been practised 
in this country ? P. Hurentson. 


ture ? 


Toe Atrenaser.—I have turned up an ex- 
ercise jn spelling, which a friend set me some 
years ago. A sentence, consisting of words in 
grammatical and some sort of intelligible colloca- 
tion, is to contain all the letters of the alphabet, 
and no one more than once. First, on the sup- 
position that « and v, i and j, are identical: se- 
condly, without this allowance. I succeeded with 
the first; but not with the second. Whether 
human power of incongruity could ever have put 
the words of my answer together on any other 
principle, may fairly be doubted. They were ;— 
[, quartz pyx, who fling muck beds. Will any of 
your readers try? The things would make in- 
teresting writing copies for children. The joke 
of all the letters in one sentence would give more 
interest to the task than the lengths of morality 
Which are served out to them. Could it be done 
in any other language ? A. De Moreay. 


Bisnop Atcockx. — Jesus College, Cambridge, 
was founded by John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 1496. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me whe- 
her he endowed it with Kin-Fellowships and 
Scholarships ? as I am desirous to know. 

Trivet Atcock. 

Tombland, Norwich. 


Sam. Davey.—Samuel Davey, an Irish author, 
published The Treacherous Husband, a tragedy, 
Svo., 1737. The play I think was published at 
Dublin, and is very scarce. I believe it was acted 
for the author’s benefit in 1739. Can you, or any 
of your readers, give me any information regard- 
ing the subject, or dramatis persone of this play ? 
Who was Mr. Davey ? ZeTA, 
Sin Joan Davies. — Who was Sir John Da- 
vies, Knight, Marshal of Connaught, temp. Eliza- 
beth? What family of Davies died he spring 
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from? If from a Welsh origin, what was the 


family ? F. R. D. 


Detrus, AN EARLY Parnrer.—Amonge the pic- 
tures at Gorhambury, the seat of the Earl of 
Verulam, is an admirably-painted portrait of Ed- 
ward Grimston, who went as a Commissioner to 
the Court of Burgundy, which bears the date of 
1446, and the name of the painter “Detrus me 
fecit.”. Where can I learn any particulars of this 
painter; and what other portraits by him are 
known to exist, and where ? La» A 


Devon Minitias.— There are three regiments 
of militia in Devon: the North, the South, and 
the East. It is a common tradition, that there 
used to be the West Devon; but that the regi- 
ment was broken up because a man was sentenced 
and received 1000 lashes. Is there any truth in 
this ? VERAX. 


Drake's Services tn IreLAnp. — Between the 
years 1570-1575, Sir Francis Drake (either ac- 
companied or) joined Walter, Earl of Essex, in 
Ireland, where he did good service. Has any re- 
cord, printe lor otherwise, of the part he played 
there, been preserved, and where? An answer 


will oblige. i ee 


Earty Puriran Pusiisurrs.—Can any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” indicate sources of in- 
formation, for short biographical notices, of some 
of the early Puritan publishers, e. g. R. Dawlman 
and L. Fanne, at the Brazen Serpent in Paul's 
Churchyard (1635); George Edwards, in the Old 
Baily in Greene-Arbour, at the Signe of the 
Angell (1641); John Hancock and Nathaniel 
Ponder . . . at the first shop in Pope’s-head Alley, 
next to Cornhill (1652, 1670) ? r. 


Farr Rosamonp.— Can any of your readers 
give me any information about Fair Rosamond, 
the daughter of Lord Clifford, and mistress of 
Henry II.? Is there any truth in the story of 
the labyrinth at Woodstock ? What were the 
arms of Lord Clifford in the time of Henry II. ? 
Lately passing through Lincoln, I found that one 
of the sons of Fair Rosamond was appointed 
Bishop of Lincoln by the king, but being a layman 
was compelled by the pope to resign the revenues 
of the see in default of taking orders. Fair Rosa- 
mond is said to have been buried at Godstow 
Church, but a bishop of Lincoln had her bones 
exhumed, J. Anprrson Cox. 


Lapy Getnix.—In Ballard’s Memoirs of ‘Cele- 
brated’ Ladies (1752, 4to., p. 367.), among other 
things concerning Lady Gethin (whose slender 
quarto is the rarest of rarities, especially with the 


‘ 
| beautiful mezzotint portrait), the following state- 
| ment is made : — 


“ For perpetuating this lady’s memory, a sermon is to 
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be preached in Westminster Abbey yearly, on Ash-Wed- | you give me any actount of this gentleman? [| 


” 


nesday for ever. 

I am aware of only one Sermon published in 
execution of this trust or endowment, viz. Dr. 
Birch’s (1700), which is sometimes found ap- 
pended to the Relique Gethiniane above alluded 
Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” inform 
And further explain what has be- 
come of the fund, invested so long ago for the 
purpose of a memorial ‘ ‘sermon for ever?” The 
marble monument still abides in Westminster ; 
but what of the Sermon, and what of the money- 


to. 
me of others ? 


provision for it? which, in the accumulations of 


a half, must be con- 


upwards of a century and 
r. 


siderable. 

Green Anp Tortano. — An old book plate has 
been kindly sent to me; the style is about the 
middle of the last century. It is inscribed “ Mrs. 
Rebecca Green.” ‘The arms are Green, of Berks. 
On the dexter side, az. a pheon between three 
bucks trippant, impaling Toriano az., two sceptres 
in saltire surmounted by a tower, on a chief or, an 
eagle displayed. I should like to know the date, 
and any other particulars of this match. 

H. T. Evtacompe. 

Clyst St. George. 

Hickman Famity.—Can any correspondent 
give me any information as to the paternity and 
issue of Rev. Henry Hickman of London, “ for- 
merly public orator in the University of Oxford,’ 
living in 1605 or 1665 ? 

He was ancestor of the Hickmans of Oldswin- 
ford, who are undoubtedly descended from the 
same family as the W indsor-Hickmans, Barons 
Windsor, and Earls of Plymouth. Was this Henry 
identical with Henry Hickman, LL.D. (second 
son of Anthony * Hickman of London, anno 1540), 
who, by his wife Ann Wallop, had issue a son 
Anthony and two daughters (Collins)? If not, 
whom did the last-named marry, and what issue 
had he ? 

The family of Hickman have been long seated 
at Oldswinford and Stourbridge. Richard Hick- 
man, of Stourbridge, gent., and Mary his wife 
(anno 1650), were parents of Gregory H., of the 
same place, clothier (then the staple trade of that 
town); whose wife, Jane, married for her second 
husband Simon Ford, D.D., rector of Oldswinford. 

The Hickmans bear for arms : pr. pale indented, 
arg. and azure, quarterly with Devereux. 

H. 8S. G. 

Cart. Hottanp.— The Monthly Magazine was 
edited about 1830-31, by Capt. Holland. Can 


* This is possible, it 1605 be the correct date. Anthony 
had issue, besides this Henry, six children; 
William, the eldest, was ancestor of the Hickmans ex- 
tinct baronets; and Walter, the third son (who died 
1617), was ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth. See Col- 





lins, Lodge (Jrish Peerage), Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 


c., &C, 


of whom | 


used ? 





think he died not long after the time I have men. 
tioned. Zeta, 


LeGat EtryMo.ocigs.— 

“ Lawyers generally give the best reasons which cap 
be found; but, being expected to find reasons for al] 
things, they give the worst rather than none. They get 
this habit in the courts, and carry it into their writings, 
Their etymologies are often far- fetched, without being 
ingenious, The well-known examples of ‘ testament,’ at 
which even dull Gellius laughed —‘ plea,’ from pleasure 
—‘ window,’ from wind door —‘Chancellor,’ from the 
French verb chunceler — and ‘ Easter,’ from a Greek ab. 
breviation misspelled — show that learning may be as 
wrong as ignorance,”— — Note in p. 42., Reflexions on Logic, 
Oxon, 1759, 8vo., pp. 7 4 

The pamphlet hie which the above is copied 
is well written, and the references are numerous, 
None, however, are given for the above. Can 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” tell me the in- 
genious men to whom we owe them ? J. M.R. 


Sir James Mackintosn’s PAMPHLET ON THE 
Recency Question. —I shall be obliged to an 
of your correspondents who can furnish me with 
the title of this pamphlet. It is singular-enough 
that none of Sir James Mackintosh’s biographers 
giv e it, or do more than just mention its existence. 
It is not reprinted in his Miscellaneous Works, but 
has been included in a volume of his tracts and 
speeches, of which only twenty-five copies were 
printed in 1840, 8vo. This, however, I have never 
seen. The year of the publication of the pam- 
phlet is variously stated by different writers, viz. 
1787, 1788, and 1789, C 


Musica Boxes. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me where these articles are made, 
and by whom? The dealers in London appear to 
be rather importers than makers, and I cannot 
find the name of a working manufacturer in the 
Directory. Remiaits. 


Powper or Pixes’ Eves.—In the Autodio- 
graphy and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, vol, 
lil, p. 253., is this passage :— 

“She [the Duchess of Portland] has promised to give 
me a recipe for making powder from the eyes of pikes, 
which is very wonderful in its effects.” 

Query, For what was the powder of pikes’ eyes 
C. ve D. 


Presenvaries oF St. Anprew's, Down. —I 
should be much obliged for information of any 
kind, by post direct, or through “N, &*Q,,” re- 
specting the following, or any “other prebendaries 
of St. Andrew s, Down: Alexander Gordon, 1664; 
John Finlan, 1670; George Lovell, 1686 ; Peter 
Isaac Cornabé, 1742 ; and Edmund Lodge, 
759-61. 

Two of these gentlemen appear to be of French 
extraction. I am of course acquainted with all 
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that is to be found concerning them in Archdea- 
con Cotton's Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernice. 
Joun Risron Garstin. 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 


Scorcu Geneatocicat MSS. — Are there any, 
preserved in any public library, except the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh ? Siema TuHeta, 


Ricwarp Sinses: Depications.—The Bruised 
Reed is dedicated — 

“To the Right Honourable Sir Horatio Vere, Knt., 
Lord Vere of Tilbury, and General of the English Forces 
under the High and Mighty Lords the States General of 
the United Provinces in the Netherlands; and to his 
pious Consort, the Lady Mary Vere.” 1630. 

The Soul's Conflict is dedicated — 

“To the Right Worshipful Sir John Banks, Knt., 
Attorney General; Sir Edward Mosely, Knt., Attorney of 
the Duchy; Sir William Denny, Knt., King’s Counsel ; 
Sir Dudley Digges, Knt., Master in Chancery,” &c., &c. 
1635. 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” guide to 
any sources of information concerning the above 
worthies ? r. 


Peter Simon.—Is anything known of the Peter 
Simon, of whom honourable mention is made in 
the historical ballad of Sir Andrew Barton, as 
“the ablest gunner of all the realm”? Mexeres. 


Stanc.—In the Life and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Delany are the following expressions, which 
require explanation : — 


“We are now together in order to drink your health 
with an Huzza, and to Roskrow Jop-a- Toe.” — Vol. i. 
p. 49. 

“TI stick close to my spinnet, and Mr. Simmonds is | 
very good and diligent. I have not been ‘mother Brown’ 
with him since I came to town.” — P. 58. 

“ The town is mussy *, though very full.”—P. 159. 

“ If you have any verses, riddles, rebus’s, conundrums, 
a, and carrywhichits t, I desire you will send them.”— 

. 514, 


And, “ she is gone blackacring to the lawyers.” 
W. A. Letcuron. 


Srewsbury. 


Sono Acapemy: Tower Drawine-Room. — 
Can any of your “noble army” of readers, espe- 
cially those conversant with the antiquities of 
English art, furnish me with any particulars of the 
Soho Academy, where Turner studied as a boy, 
and of the Tower Drawing-room, where Paul 
Sandby was a student? §Warter Tuornsvury. 

5. Furnival’s Inn. 


[* Mussy seems to be from the German Musse, ease ; 
Miissig, quiet, tranquil. “The town is mussy [quiet], 
though very full.” 

+ Carrywichet, or Carwhichet, a pun, a quibble. ( Wright.) 
A sort of conundrum, puzzlewit, or riddle. (Grose.) “Sir | 
John had always his budget full of puns, conundrums, 
and carrawitchets,” — Arbuthnot. } | 
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Br. Jeremy Tartor. — To what does Jeremy 
Taylor refer in the following passage ? — 

“St. James, in his Epistle, notes the folly of some men, 
his contemporaries, who were so impatient of the event 
of to-morrow, or the accidents of next year, or the good 
or evils of old age, that they would consult astrologers 
and witches, oracles and devils, what should befall 
them the next calends — what should be the event of 
such a voyage, &c. &c. Against this he opposes his coun- 
sel, that we should not search after forbidden records, 
much less by uncertain significations,” &c. &c,* 

In a note on the word “records,” he quotes 
Horace, lib. i., ode xi. I can find nothing in the 
Epistle of St. James to warrant the reference. 
Certainly the reproof in iv. 13., &c., cannot be so 
regarded. S. S. S. 


Wittiam IT. anp Kine Atrrep.—In an ex- 
tinct periodical named The Surplice, is an account 
of Romsey Abbey. It is there stated (p. 200.) that 
the body of William Rufus, while on its road to 
Winchester, was conveyed into this church, where 
masses were sung for his soul. I have made a 
tedious consultation of original authorities, and 
can find no confirmatior of this statement. Is it 
possible I have overlooked the one in question ? 
Will any of your correspondents kindly say ? 

Moreover, according to received accounts, the 
dust of the illustrious King Alfred, at the rasing 
of Hyde Abbey, was dispersed by the rude hands 
of labourers, and his only monument is now the 
county gaol. But, in Spelman’s 4/fredi Magni 
Vita, it is stated (p. 169.) that King Alfred’s re- 
mains, together with those of other illustrious 
Saxons, were collected by the piety and industry 
of Bishop Fox, and deposited in the mortuary 
chests at Winchester Cathedral. Perhaps you 


| will kindly lend your aid in determining which 


account is correct ? Joun Taytor. 

Srr Micuart Woopuovse. — In Price’s Account 
of Leominster (Ludlow, 1795), p. 42., occurs the 
following passage : — 

“In the vear 1645 a force of near two thousand men, 
horse and foot, drawn chiefly out of the adjacent towns, 
had assembled near the town of Boifanc (sic.), under 
Richard’s Ca-tle, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Lundesford, Sir Michael Woodhouse who commanded at 
Ludlow, and others.” 

Who was this Sir Michael Woodhouse? What 
became of him afterwards? Did he leave any 
descendants ; and, if so, where are they settled ? 

SYLVICOLA. 

Yews 1x Norsury Park. — Every one who is 
acquainted with the beautiful county of Surrey, 
must have seen and admired the splendid yew 
trees that adorn Norbury Park in multitudinous 
quantities. Many of them exhibit an age that 
carries them far anterior to the Conquest, and 
their popular designation is even now, “The 


* Holy Living and Dying, John’s edition, p. 308, 
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Druids.” They are now so mixed with other trees 
which the successive proprietors of the estate have 
planted, that it is difficult for a casual observer to 
distinguish whether any order appears to have 
been observed in their arrangement. The object 
of my inquiry is to learn whether any attempt 
has ever been made to trace the course that they 
take through the woods; and whether the result 
of any such attempt has been any where recorded. 
If I am answered in the negative, I would suggest 
to the present owner the benefit he would confer 
by causing such a survey to be made; since, by 
thus tracing the course from tree to tree, he will 
discover the shape of the original plantation ; and 
perhaps illustrate some doubtful points in the 











practices of the Druids, for whose ceremoni 
these yew trees were not improbably planted. 
D.S 





a 


Queries Mith Answers. 


Rawirys AND CHAMBERLAIN. — Can you give 
me the names of the authors of the commendatory 
verses prefixed to the two following old plays: 

The Rebellion, a tragedy, by T. Rawlins, 1640 

vy eleven authors); 2. The Swagge ring Damse i, 
a play, by R. Chamberlain, 1640 (by five au- 
thors ?) R. Ineuts. 

The commendatory verses prefixed to The Rebellion 
are by Nath. Richards, C. G., Robert Davenport, R. W., 
Rob. Chamberlain, T. Iourdan, I. Gough, E. B., L. Tatham, 
l. Knight, Jo. Meriell. To 7h Swaggering Damsell, ©, G., 
M. R., H. Harris, T. Rawlins, E. B. | 


Decoration or Tue Inrertor or St. Pavut's. 
—In Seward’s Anecdotes (1798), under the head 
of “ Sir Christopher Wren,” I find the following 
statement: — 

r Christopher was much impeded and harassed in 
his great work of St. Paul’s, by the care of expens« in the 
Curators of it He wished the Cupola to have 
been painted in Mosaic, a kind of painting as durable as 
the place itself. . Phe effect of decoration on the 
interior of the church, may be observed by inspecting a 
plate published some years ago by Mr. Gwyn, in which 
the dome and the parts under it are seen as ornamented 
ack ing to the intention of Sir Christopher.” — Vol. ii. 
p. 315. 

Can you give me any information respecting 
the engraving here spoken of ? P.S. C. 


rhis engraving is in the Royal library, British Mu- 
seum. It is dedicated to George Prince of Wales. “ This 
Section of St. Paul's Cathedral, decorated agreeably to 
the original intention of Sir Christopher Wren, is with all 
iumility inscribed, by his Royal Highness’s most devoted 
most obedient humble servants, Sam. Wale, John 
1, Proprietors.” It is dated May 27, 1755.] 





Corcuester Castie. — In 1683, John Wheeley 
purchased Colchester Castle with the intent and 
for the express purpose of destroying it; but 
after unroofing all the rooms, which were not 
vaulted, carrying off all the timber and floorings 








g down the baftlements, and the tops of the 
towers, and committing oth 
he gave up the task he had undertaken on ac. 
count of its difficulty and expense. About fifty 
years later, the London Society of Antiquaries 
published a view of the castle in its ruinous con- 
dition, engraved by Vertue, with the following 


Latin inscription b 


acts of demoliti n, 


neath it :— 

“Castri Colncestrensis, Arcis olim Romanorum muni- 
tissime, rudera ab ulterioribus temporis et bellorum vas- 
tationibus Societas Antiquaria Londinensis ita conservarj 


curavit. A.D. 1732 





Can any ¢ f your numerous correspondents in- 
form me whether any letter-press was printed 
with this engraving explanatory of it? I am also 
desirous of knowing whether any view of the cas- 
tle is now extant, taken before its partial demo- 
lition by John Wheeley in 1683, besides the little 
sketch in Speed's ITistory of Britain, the siege 
taken in 1648, and the map of the siege of the 
same year? Y.§. 

[No descriptive matter accompanies Vertue’s engrav- 
ing of a copy in the Royal library, British Museum. 
Following.this plate is a North-East View of Colchester 
Castle, published by Sam. and Nath. Buck, on Mar, 25, 
1738. ] 

Tue Iste or Prves. — 


“The Isle of Pines, or, a late Discovery of a Fourth 
Island in Terra Australis, Incognita. Being a True Re- 
lation of certain English persons, Who in the dayes of 
Queen Elizabeth, making a Voyage tothe East Ind 
were cast away, and wracked upon the Island near to the 
Coast of Terra Australis, Incognita, and all drowned, ex- 
cept one Man and four Women, wherof one was a Negro. 
And now lately Anno Dom. 1667, a Dutch Ship cailed 
the Amsterdam, Cornelius Van Sloetten, Captain, driven 
by foul weather there, by chance have found their Pos- 
terity (speaking good English) to amount to ten or 
twelve thousand persons, as they suppose. The whole 
Relation follows, written, and left by the Man himself a 
little before his death, and declared to the Dutch by his 
Grandchild. Licensed June 27, 1668. London, P 
by S. G. for Allen Banks and Charles Hi rper at the 
Flower- Deluice, near Cr ippl gate Churc h, 1668. 








Is this curious history fact or fiction ? W.S. 


° 
[The work noticed by our correspondent was followed 


by another on the same subject during the same year 
(1668), and by the same bookseller, entitled “ A New and 
Further Discovery of the Isle of Pines, in a Letter from 
Cornelius Van Sloetton, a Dutchman (who first discovered 
the same in the year 1667) to a friend of his in London, 
with a relation of his Voyage to the East Indies, Wherein 
is declared how he happened to come thither, the situa- 
tion of the Country, the temperature of the Climate, the 
manners and conditions of the People that inhabit it; 
their Laws, Ordinances, and Ceremonies, their way of 
marrying, burving, &c.; the Longitude and Latitude 
of the Island, the pleasantness and felicity thereof, with 
other matters of concern. Licensed according to Order,” 
ito. The author of the first (if not of the second) was 
Henry Neville, the second son of Sir Henry Neville of 
Billingbeare, co. Berks, and an active agent for repub- 
licanism. Wood (Athena, iv. 410., Bliss) says, that 
“when The Isle of Pines was first published, it was 
looked upon as a meer sham or piece of drollery.” Mr. 
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published another edition in 12mo. 
on the title-page 


Cadell 1768, with 


Neville’s name 


Exopus or THe Isragsites.—- What means 
were used by the Israelites for conveying their 
things from Egypt at the time of the Exodus? 
Did they use bullock-waggons or only cai rele 
and asses ? and how were the women and children 
conveyed ? Rusticus. 

The children of Israel went down into Egypt with 
waggons. But it does not appear that when they went 
forth from Egypt at the time of the Exodus, except so 
far as they are stated to have “_ with them “ their 
flocks and their herds,” they had any means of convey- 





ance save porterage. It is stated (Ex. xiii. 18.) that 
they “ went up harnessec d out of the land of Egypt.” The 
original wo rd, which our Authorised Version renders 
“harnessed,” is supposed by many to bear a different 
meaning. However that may be, we are told at any rate 
Ex. xii, 34.) that they had their kneading-troughs, or 


is some understand it their dough, “bound up in their 
clothes upon their shoulders.” In connexion with this 
whole subject there is much room for speculation. It 
should be borne in mind that when the Tabernacle was 
set up, the princes of Israel brought their offerings in 
“six covered waggons” (Num. vii. 3.) Each of these 
waggon s appears to have been drawn by two oxen. (Cf. 
3.7,8.) Scott says, in loco, “The waggons are sup- 
hed to have been neat carriages, such as were then used 
to ride in.” 


Quvoration.—The author of the following quo- 
tation wanted : — 
“ He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 
H praye th best, who loveth best 
All thin es both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and love th all,” 
ye 4 

[By 8S. T. Coleridge ; the last stanza but three in “ The 
Ancient Mariner.” 

Day's Service Boox.—Can you or any of 
your readers inform me whether there is any re- 
cent reprint of John Day's Service Book? The 
original work is entitled — 


“Certaine Notes set forth in foure and three partes, to be 
Song at the Morning, Communion, and Evening Praier, 
very necessarie for the Church of Christe to be frequented 
and used: and unto them be added divers Godly Praiers 
and Psalmes in the like forme, to the honor and praise of 
God. Imprinted at London over Aldersgate, beneath St. 
Martin’s, by John Day, 1560.” 

Another edition bears this title — 

“ Mornyng and Evenynge Prayer and Communion, set 
forth in foure parts, to be sung in Churches, both for 
Men and Children, wyth dyvers other godly prayers and 
anthems of sundry Men’s doynges. Imprinted at London 
by John Day, dwelling over Aldersgate beneath St. Mar- 
tin’s. These books are to be sold at hys shop, under- 
neath the gate, 1565.” 

This work is frequently referred to by modern 
writers on church music, e. g. Rev. Thos. Hel- 
more, J. Jebb, Dr. Rimbault, ‘editors of Parish 
Choir, §c. Inquiries I have made at church 
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music-sellers have failed to afford me the informa- 
tion I seek. L. F. L. 


This book is very rare, and has not been reprinte A 
See Burney’s History of Music, iii. 26-29., for a notice of 
it rhere is a copy in the Douce library at Oxford, 
inother at Cambridge, and one at Westminster Abbey. 
The | copy in private hands that turned up, was tl at 


ast 
sold at the di spersion of John Stafford Smith’s collection. 
he auctioneer being ignorant of its value, Mr. Hamilton 





purchased it for a few shillings, and speedily parted with 

it at a very lifferent value. This copy passed into the 

hands of an amateur, and has not since appeared. } 
Replies, 


COLLINO CUSTURE ME. 
(2"* S. x. 506.; xi. 35.) 

Mr. Chappell, it seems, has established the in- 
teresting fact that the enigmatical words of Pistol 
form the title of an old Irish air found in Queen 
Elizabeth's Virginal Book. It remains to be seen 
whether this be identical with the ancient melody of 
Tha me’mo chodla agus nd dhuise me, and this can 
be easily ascertained by following the suggestion 
of H. C. C. and comparing the two. I have a 
note on this air which I got some years ago, pro- 
bably from Bunting’s Collection of the Ancient 
Music of Ireland, or from Hardiman’s Irish Min- 
str¢ lsy — 

“An ancient and 
priated by the Scotch. The Irish 
very old, and consist only of six lines :— 

“*T am asleep without rocking through this quarter 
of the night; 
I am asleep and don’t waken me. 
O kindly, dear mother, get up and make light for me, 
For I am sick, and evil has happened me,’” &c., 


beautiful air unwarrantably appro- 
words are evidently 


If Mr. Dower’s ingenious surmise prove correct, 
there will still remain some little difficulty with 
regard to the words. “Collino custure me” 
would very closely represent the Irish words 
Cailin na dhuisgthear me, i.e. “ Maiden, let me 
not be awakened.” In the old copies, according 
to Mr. Kerouttey, it is printed Calmie custure 
me, and this would represent the Irish words, 
Codlaim ni dhuisgthear me, i.e. “I am asleep, 
don’t waken me.” I never saw the words of this 
old air in any other form than that I gave above, 
viz. Tha me'mo hulla (or, am’hulla) agus na dhuisg 
me; but in the tailor’s version quoted by Mr. 
Dows, the imperative passive of the word mean- 
ing to waken is used (instead of the active voice), 
which agrees with the word in Shakspeare. 

Will the Editor of “N. & Q.” kindly quote at 
full length the passage in Mr. Chappell’s work 
which he referred to, and give the names of the 
two other Irish airs in Queen Elizabeth's book, 
for the benefit of those who, like myself, have not 
access to the work ? * 

The English song, with “ Collino castore me” 


[* See ante, p. 54. 
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for its burden, which is adduced by Mr. Kricurt- 
iy, threatens to knock Mr. Dows’s hypothesis on 
tle head; for it would not be very complimentary 
(or very intelligible either) to tell a fair lady, — 
“* When as I view your comely grace, 
I am asleep, and don’t waken me.” 

Will Mr. Keientrey, or the Editor, favour us 
with the entire song and its history, so far as it is 
known, and mention where “ Malone discovered 
&e.? Mr. Kereutvey's restoration of 
the words, viz. Cailin og a’ sthor mo chroidhe, 
brings them into shape and sense. Dr. Perris, 
I dare say, from his great knowledge of ancient 
Irish music, could set our difficulties at rest. 

Mr. Kerentiey's notion that Moth’s “ Con- 
colinel” is Irish, I presume, was not started 
before. He proposes Do'n cailin aluin as the 
original. It would not be difficult to give other 
Irish words which it might stand for, e.g. Can 
cailin gheal (pron. Con colleen yal), i.e. “ Sing, 
maiden fair!” or again, Caoin Cuillenain (Keen 
Cullenan), i.e. “Cullenan’s Lament,” or “ Con- 
nellan’s Lament,” if we read Caoin Coinallain. 

It would be very desirable to know what Irish 
airs were introduced into England in Elizabeth's 
time. Perhaps Dr. Rimpavurr could add to the 
three mentioned by Mr. Chappell. 

Will Mr. Dowe be so good as to explain 
one of his dark sentences? He says that Mr. 
Lover “should recollect that this here is the tra- 
ditional ground of Jrlande it mikla. The criticism 
is pretty much at home.” I am sorry to confess 
that I am “pretty much” astray with regard to 
Mr. Dowr’'s meaning. “ This here,” I suppose, 
is transatlantic vernacular for America; but what 
Irlande it mikla may mean passes my power of 
conjecture. E1RIONNACH. 


pa 
the song, 


N.B. The above was written and forwarded to 
the Editor immediately after Mr. Keicutrey's 
reply appeared, —7. e. two months ago,— and, 
therefore, was in his hands before Mr. Lover's 
reply was published (2 S. xi. 53.) It is neces- 
sary to mention this, as Mr. Lover's paper anti- 
cipates and renders superfluous much of mine: — 
e.g. he has compared the air, called Thd me ‘mo 
chodla, with that in the Virginal Book entitled 
Callino Casturame, and found them to be very 
different. 

Mr. Lover seems to me to have misconceived 
Mr. Dowe'’s spirit, and to have taken him to task 
rather sharply. Surely Mr. D. writes in perfect 
good humour, though not with perfect accuracy ; 
and never attempts “ to inflict” anything on Mr. 
Lover but the preposterous style, and extraor- 
dinary jargon, which in America passes current 
for good taste and good English, but to us is “a 
literary humiliation,” 


Before Malone's time, the universal reading of 
Pistol’s speech in all the copies was “ Quality, 
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calmy, custure me; artthouagentleman? What 
is thy name? discuss!” Steevens proposed to 
read — “ Quality, call you me, construe me,” &e, 
Ritson recommended, “calmly construe me.” Ma- 
lone, however, in looking over “The Handful of 
Pleasant Delites,” (1584,) found a sonnet, the bur- 
den of which was “(Calen)o custure me;” and 
though confessing there was no sort of propriety in 
Pistol’s employing such words, introduced them 
into the text. About the same time Boswell 
stumbled on an old Irish song in Playford’s Musi- 
cal Companion, p. 673., called “Callino, castore 
me,” and proposed these words in lieu of Malone's. 
Since this, Mr. Chappell (p. 793.) has called at- 
tention to the fact, that there is a tune in Queen 
Elizabeth's Virginal-book with a somewhat simi- 
lar name. The airs, however, are wholly unlike 
each other, Playford’s being in G minor, and in 
common time ; while the latter is in C major, and 
in & time: its title is “Callino casturame.” It 
must be remembered neither of them read “ cus- 
ture.” There seems no reason why Pistol should 
quote Trish, especially as he is always “ gleeking 


| and galling” at the Welsh, and still less why he 


should utter such absurd nonsense as “ Little 
girl, the treasure of my heart, art thou a genile- 
man?” He is, however, continually spouting Ita- 
lian; and if we take the old reading, and put it 
into modern spelling, transposing only a single 
letter, we have “Calmi! scutere mi,” which is not 
only good Italian, but makes sense. “ Scutere” 
is the usual abbreviation for “ discutere,” to dis- 
cuss (the very phrase he uses immediately after- 
wards), just as “scendere” is for “ descendere.” 
The line would then run, “ Quality! calm your- 
self, discuss tome! Are you a gentleman? dis- 
We are so much accustomed to learn 
French before we take up Italian, that it may 
seem odd at first sight that Pistol should be igno- 
rant of the former, and yet it is plain, from many 
passages, he understands the latter. But it must 
be remembered that for many years we had been 
at war with France, while our principal foreign 
trade was with Italy; our wealthiest foreign mer- 
chants were Lombards; and our soldiers of for- 
tune had mostly served in the bands of the Italian 
condottieri. In fact Shakspeare himself writes 
better Italian than French. Pistol finds his pri- 
soner does not understand him; he cannot speak 
French, and therefore tries him with Italian; and, 
perceiving that this is equally unintelligible, falls 
back to English. : 
Conjectures of this kind should be made with 
much diffidence, but I would venture to observe 
that it seems inconsistent that Pistol should quote 
a song at such a time, and still more so that It 
should be Irish; that it is quite consistent with 
his character that he should speak Italian ; that 
the former conjecture is utterly unlike the old text, 
while this is almost literally the same; that he 


cuss!” 
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uses his favourite word “ discuss” first in Italian, 

and immediately after in English; and, last not 

least, this version makes sense with the context, 

which no other version does. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Ido not know much of Irish. When a child I 
spent some time in the west of Ireland with a 
distant relative, and then I could speak one dialect 
of it (the soft Munster Irish) fluently; for to be 
for any time where a strange language is spoken 
about me, and not pick it up (more or less) is to 
me an impossibility. But twenty years are come 
and gone since I heard Irish spoken, and I know 
by experience in other languages that the saying 
“light come light go” is very true. Still, though 
with much diffidence, I would offer a few obser- 
vations on this subject. Henry V. has “ Collino 
custure me.” Mr. Dowe interprets this by 
“Thaim sh’am chulla, nadhusture me.” With all 
due deference I would say this is not correct. I 
have the notes of the air he means before me as I 
write, and the name written over it in the Mun- 
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ster dialect stands thus: “ Tham m’'a hulla, na | 


dhushig me ;" and so have I heard it called often. 
Mr. Lover, again, writes “ Colleen oge, asthore me.” 
Here something grates on my ear. “ Colleen oge, 
m'asthore,” is “* young girl, my treasure;” or “Ma 
colleen oge, asthore,” “my young girl, (my) trea- 
sure.” Thus would the sentence be spoken in 
Clare; how often have I heard it from the lips 
of Paddy, “ the dheludherin’ vaggabone,” but the 
“me” at the end of the sentence is not Clare Irish. 
Still we cannot do without it, and perhaps this 
will help. There is another air (I enclose the 
notes), a great favourite in the west of Ireland, 
and the name of that air is “ Colleen dhass Crewth 
n'a Mho,” “ pretty girl milking a cow.” Now 
the inflexibility of “Saxon” organs in the pro- 
nunciation of Celtic words especially, is too well 
known for me to more than thus allude to it. I 
could adduce plenty of examples more energetic 
than polite from our Triodd y Cybydd, “the 
triads of the Avaritious;” so I leave it to the 
judgment of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to decide 
which of the three, “Tham m’a hulla, na dhushig 
me,” “Colleen oge, asthore me,” or “ Colleen 
dbass Crewth n'a Mho,” is the correct interpreta- 
tion of “ Collino custure me.” 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Porth yr Awr, Carnarvon. 





SCAWEN FAMILY. 
(2™ S. xi. 152.) 

The Scawens were of Mollenich in Cornwall, 
and said to have been called Lan-Scawen, as op- 
—y to Bos-Scawen. The representative, temp. 
Vill. IIL, was Sir Wm. Scawen, Knt., a wealthy 
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merchant, thrice M.P. for Surrey, and purchaser 
of Enfield Manor in 1694, and Carshalton, 1712. 
He was a personal friend of the king, and a pro- 
moter of his loans. He married a Maynard, who 
died, 1700, and has. a sumptuous tomb in Carshal- 
ton church, which he partly rebuilt. He died 17 
Oct. 1722, s. p.,and his heir was Thomas Scawen, 
Alderman, and M.P. for Surrey, who added, 1729, 
to the Carshalton estate, and about 1732 pur- 
chased Rotherhithe Manor. He collected mate- 
rials for Carshalton Park, of which he actually 
built the stables. Leoni published the designs for 


| the house, and white marble fragments for its 


proposed columns, I remember about Carshal- 
ton and Beddington. Mr. Rose, the then aged 
rector, told me thirty-five years ago that Sir 
Thomas was said to have kept two men clad in 
leather to clean his plate. He seems to be the 
person described by Le Neve (Monas. Ang. iv. 
192.) as W. Seawen of Cornwall, who married 
Wessell, of Surrey. 

He had issue — 





1. William, died 21 Nov. 1710, et. 19; buried King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. 

2. Thomas. 

3. William, died unmarried. 

4. Levi. 

5. Robert, who married Miss Borrett, of Hackney, cele- 


brated for her beauty. He hada) John, who died 
abroad; (4) a daughter, ‘married Henry Blunt of 
Springfield, Sussex, ancestor of Francis Scawen 
Blunt of Crabbet, and of the well-known Rev. Henry 
Blunt of Chelsea; (c) Miss Scawen, of Betchworth, 
a great huntress. 

. Katherine, married Sir John Shelley, Bart. of Michel- 
grove, and left Katherine and Mary Shelley, and a 
daughter who married Charles Polhill, of Chepsted 
Place. 

. A daughter, married Trenchard, and died s. p. 

. A daughter, married Sir Nath. Mead, and left a son 
s. p., and a daughter, who married W. Elliot, cousin 
to Lord E. 


for) 





on 


| 9. A daughter, married Thomas Borrett of Shoreham, 


and left Mrs. Evelyn of St. Clere, and Mrs. Borrett of 
Shoreham. 


Returning to the eldest surviving son — 


Thomas Scawen of Carshalton and Maidwell. He mar- 
ried Tryphena, daughter of James Russell of Maidwell 
(6th son of W., Earl of Bedford), by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Tryphena Grove.. The Hon. Elizabeth 
re-married Sir H. Hoghton, and is mentioned in Dod- 
dridge’s Correspondence. 

They had issue — 

. James Scawen, who sold and squandered the whole 
property, and died s. p. 

. Thomas, who was drowned abroad, 1747. 

. Tryphena, who married the 2nd Earl Bathurst, and 
left issue. 

. Martha, who married before 1748, the Rev. Edward 
Dicey, A.M., born 8 Feb. 1721, Prebendary of Bristol, 
and Rector of Walton, Bucks, and St. Bartholomew’s- 
by-the-Bank. He died 31 March, 1790. She died 
after 1809, and had a mural monument in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s chancel. 

5. Louisa, who died unmarried (?) after 1829. 


_ 


os Go bo 
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The arms are A., a chevron gules between three 
griffins’ [formerly cocks’ ] heads erased, sable, these 
in chief respecting. Wiffen (House of Russell) 
says the quartering was “ A. on a chevron, between 
three goldfinches proper.” C.D. 





ANCIENT SEALS OF GRIMSBY. 
(2°* S. xi. 46.) 
The following particulars relative to these seals 
will probably be acceptable to your readers. 
The town seal is engraven on a circular piece 
of brass, not very thick. And on the back, which 


is rather arched, is a small projecting piece of 


brass, placed as a substitute for a handle ; in order, 
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when taking an impression, the more easily to de- | 


tach the matrix from the wax. This seal is in an 
excellent state of preservation, and is inscribed in 
Saxon characters : “ Sigillom Comunitatis Grime- 
bye”; and represents thereon Gryme (“Gryem”), 


who by tradition is reported to have been a na- 


tive of Souldburg, in Denmark, where he gained 
a precarious livelihood by fishing and piracy ; but 
having, as is supposed, during the reign of Ethel- 
bert, about the year 870, been accidentally driven 
into the Humber by a furious storm, he landed 
on the Lincolnshire coast, near Grimsby ; he being 
at this time miserably poor, and almost destitute 
of the common necessaries of life,—for Leland 
represents this “ poor fisschar” as being so very 
needy, that he was not “able to kepe his sunne 
Cuaran for poverty.” Gryme, finding a capacious 





and bearing on his left arm a circular shield with 
an ornate boss and rim. The sleeveless tunic 
above his under vest, is most probably the panzar 
or panzara of the Danes, Between his feet is a 
conic object, possibly intended for a helmet, as it 
resembles the chapelle-de-fer worn by William 
Rufus on his Great Seal ; and which, in the laws 
of Gula, is distinguished as the steel hufe. On 
the right hand of Gryme stands his protégé 
Haveloe (“ Habloce”), whom, during one of his 
mercantile excursions, soon after his arrival in 
Lincolnshire, Gryme had the good fortune to save 
from imminent danger of shipwreck, and who 
proved to be the son of Guthrum, King of Den- 
mark: and who was, therefore, conveyed to th 
British Court, where he subsequently received in 
marriage Gouldburgh, the daughter of the British 
sovereign. Above Gryme is represented a hand, 
being emblematical of the hand of Providence by 
which Haveloc was preserved ; and near the hand 
is a star, symboli¢al of heaven. Haveloc made 
such a favourable representation of his preserver 
at the British and Danish Courts, that he pro- 


| cured for him many honours and privileges. From 
| the British monarch Gryme, who had already 
realised an abundance of wealth, received a char- 


haven adapted to his pursuits, built himself a | 


house ; and commenced, and soon succeeded in 
establishing, a very lucrative traffic with Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Other merchants having 
in process of time settled near him, attracted by 
the commercial advantages offered by this ex- 
cellent harbour, they jointly constructed con- 
venient appendages for extensive trade, and the 
colony soon rose into considerable importance, 
and became united to Grimsby, of which place it 
was thenceforth considered as a part : for although 
it has often been stated that Grimsby was origi- 
nally founded by Gryme, yet this could not have 
been the fact, as not only was Grimsby consti- 
tuted a borough so early as the seventh century, 
but Peter of Langtoft speaks of it as a frontier 
town, and the boundary of a kingdom erected by 
the conquests of Egbert in the year 827: which 
he states included all that portion of the island 
which lay between “the maritime towns of 
Grymsby and Dover.” So that even at that 
period, probably forty years before Gryme’s ar- 
rival, Grimsby must have been a place of peculiar 
strength and importance. Gryme is represented 
on the seal as a man of gigantic stature with com- 
paratively short hair, a shaven chin, and a mou- 
stache ; holding in his right-hand a drawn sword, 


ter, and was made the chief governor of Grimsby; 
and the Danish sovereign granted to the town an 
immunity (which is still possessed by the bur- 
gesses of Grimsby) from all tolls at the port of 
Elsineur. Gryme afterwards lived in Grimsby 
like a petty prince in his hereditary dominions. 
Above Haveloc is represented a crown, and in his 
left hand is a battle-axe, the favourite weapon of 
the Northmen; and in his right hand is a ring, 
which he is presenting to the British Princess 
Gouldburgh (“Goldeborgh”), who stands on the 


| left side of Gryme, and whose right hand is held 


out towards the ring. Over her head is a regal 
diadem, and in her left hand is a sceptre. It is 
very probable that this seal was granted to the 
town by the Anglo-Saxon government during th 
governorship of Gryme, as it certainly dates back 
as far as the Saxon period. 

The mayoralty seal is smaller, and much worn; 
but in other respects the brass matrix is very 
similar to that of the town seal. On this seal, 
which is inscribed “ Sigillom Maioritatis De 
Grimesby,” is a rude representation of a boat 
hunt; which occupation would appear to have 
formed no unimportant part of the duties of 
the mayoral office, and indeed was considered 
as the most suitable to form the subject of 
the device engraven on the mayoralty seal. 
The scene pourtrayed on the seal would appear 
to be the successful termination of the hunt, as 
the boar is represented as being seized by one 0! 
the dogs near a tree ; on which, strange to behold, 
a bird appears quietly sitting. ‘There is one of 
the huntsmen, close by, with a horn to his mouth, 
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and he is doubtless announcing the capture of the 
animal. Tt need scarcely be added, that all rules 
of perspective are utterly ignored in this quaint 


device. The hunting match, which was an annual 


affair, and officially proclaimed by the mayor of 


Grimsby on some particular day after the nativity 


of the Blessed Virgin, took pla ‘ec in the woods of 


Bradley, near Grimsby; and in order that the 
dignity of the Grimsby mayoralty might be up- 
held and maintained, the Lord of the Manor of 
Bradley was by his tenure oblig “dl to keep a sup- 
ply of boars in his woods for the purposes of the 
mayor of Grimsby and his burgesses, as in the 
early times of baronial state, the boar’s head was 
considered a noble and princely dish. Seldom on 
these hunting excursions did the assembled train 
from Grimsby, with their chief magistrate at their 
head, fail to bring down a leash of noble boars ; 
which were designed for a public entertainment 
on the following day. ADRIAN, 

(reat Grimsby. 

Rev. Georar Watson (2 S. viii. 396.; ix. 14, 
281.355.; x. 154.) —Mr. Guten has asked hitherto, 
I believe, in vain, for any particulars of the life of 
the above divine after he left the University of Ox- 
ford. I have searched the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and succeeded in finding one important item, if 


not of his life, of his biography — the notice of 


his death. It is as follows : — 
as April 16, 1773. Rev. G e Watson, late 
University College, Oxon.” — Gent 


203. 


Fellow of 
Mag., vol. xiiii. p. 


I will subjoin some notes taken from the same 
source relative to clergy of the name of Watson. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
to say to whom these nolitia belong, and whether 
any of them refer to the Rev. George Watson. 
A preferment in 1755: “Mr. Watson, Aston R., 
Yorkshire.” (Vol. xxv. p.477.) I can only find an 
account of one Aston, co. York, and to this rectory 
the Rev. Wm. Mason the poet was instituted this 
very year, 1755; and here he died and was buried 
in 1797. (Vide Hunter's History of Doncaster, 
vol. ii. pp. 166—9.) Preferment in 1756: “ Mr 
Watson, Emsby V., Hants.” (Vol. xxvi. p. 596.) 
In 1761, a marriage: “ Rev. Mr. Watson, Vicar of 
Ripponden, Yorkshire, to Miss Jacques.” (Vol. 
XXx1. p. 334.) This Mr. Watson, I ascertain from 
Chalme rs's Biographical Dictionary, to be the Rev. 
John Watson, the historian of Halifax, who died 
Mar« h 14,1783. In 1762 is a dispensation to hold 
* St. Margaret's Rectory and St. Peter le Wil- 
lows, York, Mr. Watson.” (Vol. XXXil p- 243.) 
1767. Died, “ Jan. 17, Rev. Mr. Watson, R. of 
Little Sampford.” (Vol. xxxvii. p. 48.) 1768. 
Died, * Dec. 4., Rev. Mr. Watson, possest of two 
small livings in York.” (Vol. xxxviii. p- 590.) 
Probably referring to the same Mr. Watson as the 
entry in 1762, M. A. I. N. 
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STEPHEN Jerome (2° 8, ix. 144.) — I posses 
one volume 4to. published by Stephen Jerome, 
domestic chaplain to the Earl of Cork, viz 

“England's Jubilee, or Irelandes Joyes ; Io-Pean 
for King Charles his Welcome. With the Biessings of 
Great Britain, her Dangers, Deliuerances, Dignities fron 
God, and Duties to God pressed and expressed, &c. & 
Dublin, printed by the Society of Stationers, a.p. 1625.” 

As your correspondents C. H. & Tuompson 
Coorer say, “any further particulars respectin 
the above author will be acceptable,” quoting 
works published by him in 1613, 1614, 1619, and 
1624, and as the above work is printed subse- 
quently to the dates given, it may be interesting. 

J. Mr 

West Coker. 


Mr. Wiixii1amM Prowrine (2"¢ S. xi. 130, 198.) 
Robert Tindal, of Chelmsford, married fvice. Hi 
first wife was Sally, only child of John Pocock, of 
Greenwich Hospital, and she was the mother of 
all his children. Her mother’s name was Clarian 
Gilbert. Robert Tindal’s second wife was Mis 
Roberts. She died within the last two or thre 
years, at a very advanced age. She may have 
been a grand-daughter of Mr. William Prowting. 

A Descenpant or Rovertr Trnpat., 

Sir Joux Suorter (2™ §S. xi. 152.)—It is 
stated that Sir John Shorter, Knt., Lord Mayor 
of London, had a new quarter to his arms given 
by King James II. for receiving the Pope's 
Nuncio. Robson, in his Heraldry, gives the arms 
granted 14 October, 1687, sa, a lion rampant or, 
dueally crowned or, betw. three battle-axes of 
the last, handles of the second. Crest, a griffin’ 
head sa, gorged with a collar or, betw. two wing 
displ. of the last; and the three 
times following : one, as that of the Lord Mayor of 
London, 1688, sa, a lion ramp. crowned ar. betw. 
three battle-axes or. What was th 


name occurs 


additiona! 
quarter given by King James II, ? os 

Birow1ine up Houses with Gunrowper (2™ 
S. xi. 89.) — This expedient was resorted to, and 
to some extent successfully, during the great fire 
at New York, in or about 1835 J.1L.C. 


Eart or Ancus anp Lorp or Kye (2°¢S. xi. 
133.) — Gilbert Umfreville was Earl of Angos 
or Anguish, and also Lord of Kyme, in right of 
his mother Luc#, sister and heiress of William de 
Kyme, a great baron. This Gilbert Umfreville 
was Regent of Scotland and Earl of Anguish, 
Lord of Prodhoe, Otterboone, Harebottle, and 
Ridesdale. He was killed at the battle of 
Baugé. E. C. 


Wisuet. or Sirver (2° §S. xi. 109.) — This 
was probably the silver whistle used to summon 
servants before the introduction of bells. It is 
alluded to in Redgauntlet, vol. i. p. 196., edition of 
48 vols., 1860, U. O. N. 
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; 
Derivation or Rray (2™ S. x. 8.77.) — If! the chancel of the Cathedral of St. Germanns, 


“The Reay Country is but a corruption of Lord 
Reay's Country,” whence did the family name of 
Reay derive its origin? Is the name a local one 
in Scotland? Did not the name of the parish of 
Reay exist prior to the time of its being the name 
of the family bearing it in Scotland? The family 
name of Lord Reay was not three hundred years 
ago Reay, I believe, but rather Mac Y. And is 
not the barony styled or called of Reay, which 
local name, therefore, existed before the creation 
of the first baron? 

Urray, referred to, is in Ross-shire, I perceive 
in my Map of Scotland, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; and how, 
then, would it give name to Reay in Caithness, 
and to the barony ? There is a chapelry in Cum- 
berland of the name of Reay, and is it not quite 
as likely that a family derived its name from that 
place, and planted it in the north of Scotland, as 
as that Urray gave his or its name apocopated to 
“The Reay Country,” and the parish of that 
name, which must have been more ancient than 
the creation of the first Lord Reay ? 

In the North of England, within the Borders 
formerly, it is disputed whether the name be Jocal 


| princesses who ever saw the light. 


or from office, being often written with Ze pre- | 


fixed. And an object which I have is to ascertain 
whether of the two it really was in its first origin. 
(Vide Wotton and Burke.) 

Are Reay and Rae, in Scotland, variations of 
the same name? Professor James has catalogued 
Ray among local names in his elegant brochure 
entitled, Concerning some Scotch Names. 

One Ray. 


Bapee or tae Mac Rags (2™ §. xi. 150.) — 
Your correspondent H. W. G. R. is referred to 
Robson's Heraldry, vol. iii., Appendix, Glossary, 
in which he will find the badge of M*Rae is the 
fir-club moss. From this circumstance it is pro- 
bable that the family had a chieftain, who was to 
wear two eagles’ feathers in his bonnet, in addi- 
tion to the distinguishing badge of his clan. F. 


Exxanor Cosnam (2™ S. xi. 170.) — Shak- 
speare consigns this lively and unlucky lady to 


the keeping of Sir John Stanley, in the Isle of | 


Man. Hall, the Chronicler, gives her to Sir 
Thomas Stanley. Her condemnation took place 
in 1441. Sir John Stanley had previously died, 
in 1432. 
although Sir Thomas may only have had a no- 
minal guardianship of the not over-harshly used 
duchess. 
marks for her support, and other payments are 
recorded in her behalf. Sir Thomas was engaged 





} 


Hall, therefore, would seem to be right, | 


Isle of Man. This locality was employed as a 
place of punishment for persons under ecclesi- 
astical censure, as late as the episcopate of Bishop 
Wilson. Within the cathedral-fortress of Peel 
Castle Dame Eleanor died and was buried. Wal- 
dron, probably, supplies the date. He certainly 
asserts that down to the time of his writing, the 
ghost of the duchess there buried was heard to 
ascend the stone staircase leading to the walls, 
and to descend them, while the cathedral clock 
was striking twelve. The conjecture made thereon 
was, that the chafed spirit was seeking for the li- 
berty, the deprivation of which so sorely troubled 
the lady when living. J. Doray. 


Your correspondent Co.uinvs, by his inquiries 
after certain particulars in the life, or rather the 
death, of Eleanor Cobham, has opened a subject 
full of the most exciting incidents connected with 
English valour and romantic gallantry. 

Jacqueline of Bavaria, whose fate was for some 
years closely interwoven with that of Eleanor, 
may be numbered with the most unfortunate 
Her connec- 
tion with the Duke of Glo’ster was probably ef- 
fectually severed by his previous and unrestrained 
intercourse with his English favourite, and the 
Papal bull dissolving the marriage was the more 
readily assented to, to forward the duke’s desire 
to reunite himself in closer bonds with his former 
mistress. 

His tragical death, her public exposure, and 
Jacqueline’s mournful end, are subjects on which 
there is but little information to be obtained ina 
collected form. 

In Holland the name of their princess is never 
uttered but with feelings of the most profound re- 
spect, —all are proud of their descent from the 
devoted Hoecks, and callous must be the mind 
that, after a long residence amongst them, did not 
appreciate their feelings for the high-born chief 
destined to be their ruler, but from whom fate 
snatched throne after throne, till a miserable pit- 
tance only was left to support her wretched exist- 
ence. 

To collect the scattered notices of her life of 
suffering was a task to which the Hollanders 
readily lent their aid; and should Coxtinus in his 
researches discover matter not hitherto brought 
before the general readers, and bearing on her 
history, a reference will be thankfully received, 


| either through the “ N. & Q.” or by private com- 


~ : . | munication. 
She had an annuity of a hundred | 


as one of the commissioners for the defence of | 


Calais during five years,—a portion of the period 
of Dame Eleanor’s imprisonment. 


Her prison- | Castle, in that island, a.p. 1454. 


H. D' Avene. 


It appears from a Hand-Book of the Isle of 
Man, which is now before me, that Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, after a: cruel imprison- 
ment of fourteen years, died in a dungeon of Peel 
It is probable 


house is still pointed out, namely, the crypt under | that the History of the Island, which is published 








le 





94 §, XI. Man. 16. ’61.] 


in 2 vols, 8vo., may give some information con- 

cerning this unfortunate woman. I have no 

means now of referring to it.* Jonn Mac ean. 
Hammersmith. 


Severe Frost (2"¢ S. x. 511.; xi. 59. 139.) — 

I possess two printed memorials of severe frost in 

London. ‘The first is a quarto woodcut, consist- 

ing of a half-length portrait of King George L., 

surrounded by cupids bearing instruments of 

music and astronomical emblems. Below which 
is the following inscription : — 
“ Mr. eee se70e8 


Printed on the Frozen Thames, Jan. 16, 1715-16.” 


The whole is enclosed in a scroll-work border. 
The second is a sheet of paper about four inches 
long by three wide, framed and glazed like a pic- 
ture, in dark-coloured mahogany. ‘There is no 
pictorial device of any kind, but after the last line 
of the poetry a wide space is left for the purpose of 
aname being inserted therein : — 
“ Upon the Frost in the Year 1739-40. 

“Behold the Liquid Thames now frozen o’er! 

That lately Ships of mighty Burden bore. 

Here you may Print your name tho’ cannot Write, 

‘Cause numb’d with cold: ‘Tis done with great De- 

light, 
And lay it by; that Ages yet to come 
May see what Things upon the Ice were done. 


Printed on the ice upon the Thames at Queen Hithe, Feb- 
ruary the 8th, 1739-40.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 


The following letter, which I have found amongst 
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tide went always toward the West, w*» by Reason of the 
wind never return’d again. About 2 houres after I was 
uppon it, I observed that when the wind and tide went 
together, then all the Ice moved as fast as I could ride 
foot pace along by the side of it, and did drive most part 
of it from the shore directly towards beachy poynt. I 


judg it must come from holland or other eastern pts, we 


by Reason of a continued eastally wind was braught this 
way. A great deale of it remanes yett to be seen in the 
sea, but not soe much but that the vessells now pass 
againe, which was more (as I was told) then the pecquet 
boats did for some weeks. . ‘Ls see 8 
* Ricn. Freesopy. 
“Tis said that Ice between dover and Callis joyned 
together within about a league.” 
W. S. 


Another severe frost occurred in 1740. I find 
the following among some old family papers :— 
“ Elizabeth Pomeroy, 
Printed upon the Thames when frozen, 12th Jan. 1740.” 
I may add that I walked across the Thames near 
Blackfriars’ Bridge in January, 1814. R. W. 


Wiwercomss (2"¢ S. x. 117.) — Your corre- 
spondent Linya asks for an authority for the 
French word vidrecome or vilcom. In Boiste’s 
Dictionnaire Universel de la Langue Frangaise, 
ed. 13, 1855, this word, under the three forms, 


| vidercome, vidrecome, and Velcome, is explained 


“ grand verre i boire.” An incorrect etymology 


| is given, namely, from the Flemish wederkomen, 


a large collection of contemporary date, illustrates 


the memorandum in the old Bible : — 
“ Lyd. ffeby 9', 1689 
“ Loving Cossin, 

M, 6 « « « «6 o © «0 Tee est took w® os inst 
tuesday, which being more noteable than any since the 
memory of man, take a small account as followeth: the 
first Instant Mr. Shoesmith told me that the tide for 
some dayes had not been seen to flow neer folstone towne 
by 3 leagues, by Reason of the Ice which lay there; that 
the Ice lay some miles off in the sea ag*t Romny, and 
that there was uppon the topp of the Stceples to be seen 
and [sic] Islands of Ice, one the West of the Light many 
miles long; but the next day, when I was at the Light, I 
took a boat hook in my hand, and seeing the Ice lying 
soe thick I went one till I was about 2 rods uppon the 
Sea, soe far that Thomas Smith judged there was 3 fad- 
dom of water undr me; if I had been there at full sea 
(which was an hour or more before) I might have gone 
out a mile, the flakes joyned so close together, and where 
I put my staf between them I felt Ice underneath. This 
was, as old Quick judges, about a league in breadth 
ag* the poynt, but at farly poynt it seemed to be at lest 
3 leagues; in length it was as far as I could see from 
East to West, and ’tis verily believed was the same from 
dover to the land’s end. Old Quick observed some flakes 
to begin to come about 12 dayes before from the East- 
ward, which increased every day, and upon the fall of the 


_[* See Train’s History of the Isle of Man, i. 280., edit. 
1845.—Ep. ] 





“to come again.” The Dictionnaire de [ Académie 
has the following article : — 

“ Vidrecome, s.m. mot emprunté de Il’allemand, qui 
signifie, un grand verre & boire. II est peu usité,” 

The non-appearance of the word in Cotgrave's 
Dictionary seems to prove that it is of no great 
antiquity in the French language. It is likewise 
absent in Roquefort’s Dictionary of old French. 


4s 


Brivcnortu Exection (2™ S. xi. 150.) — In 
1835, I heard a boy say “ All on one side, like 
Bridgnorth election” in the town of Stone, in 
Staffordshire ; and I asked him what he meant ? 
He told me there had once been an election in 
Bridgnorth, when all the votes had been on one 
side — hence the saying. In Devonshire I have 
heard; the remark, “ All on one side, like the lock 
of agun.” This explains itself, as the lock is on 
one side. What means the following, which I 
have also heard in Devonshire — “ From one end 
to the other, like an old woman's orchard ” ? 

P. Hurcurnson. 





ftliscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Anahuac; or Mexico and the Mexicans, Ancient and 
Modern. By Edward B. Tylor. (Longman.) 
A volume containing much that is interesting on the 
present and past condition of Mexico, the result of a 
journey and excursion in that country, undertaken for 
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the most part on horseback, by the writer and his friend 
Mr. Christy, during the months of March, April, May, 
nd June, 1856; during a lull in the civil turmoil of that 

h disturbed Republic. Mr. Tylor seems to have en- 
joyed peculiar advantages for substantiating and correct- 
ing the observations of himself and his fellow traveller 
al knowledge and experience of their friends 
Ihe work will be read with ler- 

re especially for the evidence it contains 
the extent and importance of the ancient population 
the ntry, as sh the abundance of remains of 
s treatm he curious subject of the 

nerals; and the remark ( na t } 
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by the lo« 


ul enter $. 


consi 
wh oy 


In th ndix 
ument in the Library at 
rellier MS 


opy, or « 
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| the writer ve 
eheving that the do 
l 


pses—the Le 


in ec 


. S 


ns of Flatman, I 


wi ule at it might not be tedious; 
by a candid, good-natured friend, that 
t both short and tedious. But this is not 
ok before us. The sketch—for though 


pages, the present 


but who W 
he had m 
Lhe case \ 
to 


ist, is never- 
so admirably effect s, once seen, to 
f strongly on the memory. 
» form a Student’s Manual; and, thanks to tl 
vigour with which the eve are narrated, to the critical 
analyses, and to the copious In lex which completes the 
volume, Mr. White may be congratulated on havi: 
accomplished that ol t most successfully. 
Th ent le, wtaining 
Songs, ¢ f 
( Bentley. ) 
[his is not 


The Bentle 


t 
+ 
object ia t 


nts 
ving 


the ¢ 
Bent 


w issue, but a bond-fide new edition of 
rhe former volume was selected 
n those ich appeared in Bentley’s Mage e, between 
1d 1840; whereas the p1 
ind ballads contributed to that j 
1855. Among the writers of 
>and humour, wit and sentim 
r and brilliant Maginn, the 
ut, the quaint and humorous Ingoldsby, t 
pathetic and Lover; besides Longfellow, and 
a host of kindred spirits, whose united labours form a 
volume of modern lyrical poetry in which readers of all 
tast will find many things to please them — many 
graceful and beautiful snatches of song, which are here 


} 7 1 the erudite 
and witty Pr 
imaginative 
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unearthed from the mass of graver matter under which 
they were hidden. 
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